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The Parliament Buildings, Victoria. The British Columbia government estimates that its jurisdiction extends 


over a territory of 400,000 square miles. Along the southern edge of this vast region lives a population 
of but 100,000 souls, One-half of them in two large cities. The mountain-rimmed interior, 
with untold treasures locked inside by the absence of transportation, is 
practically empty. But the great unlocking has begun 
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In 1886, Vaneouver was a clearing along the forested edge of Burrard Inlet. In 1906, the city had a populati 
of 40,000. Today there are 150,000 inhabitants, declaring for a population of half a million in 1920. 
Twenty-six years ago, timber wolves interfered with trade on this spot; last year’s 
customs receipts at Vancouver were six millions of dollars 
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nlocking British Columbia 


By WALTER V. WOEHLKE 


Author of THE LAND OF BEFORE-AND-AFTER; THE INLAND EMPERORS 


OQUITLAM was the latest sen- 
sation. By train and by steamer 
men rushed to the contluence of 
the Fraser and the Pitt, to see 
and to buy, or vice versa. It 

was a Saturday afternoon, and the crowds 
were large. Two men, both coveting the 
same corner lot, approached the salesman, 
One produced a check-book. 

“Nothing doing in the check line.”” The 
agent shook his head. “It’s twenty-five 
cash or no contract.’” And he accepted the 
other man’s silver. 

Immediately the check-book man offered 
the winner two hundred and fifty dollars for 
his bargain. 

The owner of the corner lot declined. 

Another buyer thought better of the bird 
in the hand. He pocketed a profit of ten 
dollars on an inside lot and rode home re- 
joicing, well satisfied with the afternoon’s 
work, 


In a show window on Granville street a 
lightning-sketch artist was doing portraits 
in the sweat of his’ brow, choosing his vic- 
tims from the curious throng. At his side a 
tall lean man pointed impressively at a 
series of posters describing, in type and 
picture, the great things about to happen in 
the immediate vicinity of the new sub- 
division. Four clerks were busy handing 
out tickets for the free excursion to the place 
where the Burbank values grew. 


“No copy today. I’m mighty sorry, 
governor, but I’m all sold out. There’s 
nothing left to advertise.” 

Despite the hopelessness of the situation, 
the newspaper solicitor stayed to argue. A 
negro came in, whispering confidentially. 
Still the solicitor hung around. The negro 
departed. The land dealer bowed him to 
the door, with admonitions to hurry. 

“There may be something after all,” the 
real estate man explained, “if that black 


one comes back. He’s got ten acres over 
in North Vancouver, ripe for subdivision. 
He says he bought them four years ago for 
two thousand. I’ve offered him seventeen 
thousand and he’s gone to get his papers. 
If the darkey is caught by somebody else 
I'll be out eight or nine thousand. And 
you won’t get any copy, son’”’ he added. 


Two years ago Lieutenant-Governor Pat- 
terson had a farm on the Fraser river, worth 
about a hundred dollars anacre. That farm 
is no more. It’s an embryonic town, termi- 
nus of a new transcontinental railroad, and 
some of the acres are bringing thirty thou- 
sand dollars. 


Three years ago a San Francisco barber 
drifted into the new town of Prince Rupert, 
bought a lot—on tick, built a shop—on 
tick—and _ started skinning the population. 
This spring he refused fifty thousand for his 
location. 

November 29, 1911, the Grand Trunk 
Pacific put up the second instalment of its 
Prince Rupert lots, five hundred in all, for 
sale in Vancouver aiid Victoria, at auction. 
There were no streets, no improvements. 
It would take a year to build a bridge across 
a ravine to make the lots accessible. The 
auctions were not advertised. Those five 
hundred lots forty miles south of the Alaskan 
boundary sold for six hundred thousand 
dollars. 


Some five years ago a little Scotchman 
with soft brown eyes and a very hard burr 
bought a half interest in ten acres a few 
miles south of Vancouver. It cost him 
$1080, half cash. He went out to look at 
the land last February. Failing to locate 
it readily, he inquired at a farmhouse. 

“Why, it’s right across the road” said 
the woman. “Did you sell out, too? The - 
railroad paid us eighteen hundred an acre 
for our place.” 
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Yea, verily, British Columbia is booming 
along with all sails set. Things are stirring 
everywhere, from Vancouver to the Peace 
river country, from the Kootenays to Prince 
Rupert. Everywhere the imprint of broad 
heels is visible upon virgin ground. Every- 
where under these heels values are rising, 
investors are flocking to skim the increment, 
earned and unearned. What is the cause 
of this activity, solid and speculative? What 
influences spread a hectic flush over the 
rugged features of the country, roused Van- 
couver and Victoria out of their lethargy? 
What was the yeast that made these cities 
expand so mightily in the last five years? 

The British Columbia government at 
Victoria is not quite certain whether its 
jurisdiction extends over 375,000 or 400,000 
square miles. Estimates vary a little matter 
of 25,000 square miles, more or less, the 
difference being large enough to cover half a 
dozen New England states. Along the 
southern edge of this vast territory lives a 
population of but 400,000 souls, one-half in 
two large cities. The mountain-rimmed 
interior is practically empty. Though its 
resources of soil, timber and mines are 
great, it lies silent, undeveloped. Its treas- 
ures, known for fifty years, have been locked 
up, for in all of this tremendous territory 
the total railroad mileage is less than two 
thousand. 

These are the basic facts underlying the 
activity. 

The immediate cause lies in the impend- 
ing unlocking of British Columbia. 

Often and hard did the province try to 
find a key that would fit. Its parliament 
chartered a hundred and fifty railway com- 
panies with a total of 30,000 miles, chartered 
them hopefully, but less than 1700 miles 
were built. It hung up prizes of eight mil- 
lions in cash and of thirty million acres in 
land, but the railroad promoters never 
earned them. The time was not ripe. Be- 
tween British Columbia and eastern Canada 
there lay a blank space, empty, lifeless, except 
along its southern rim. That blank space 
had to be filled first. So long as it remained 
blank, British Columbia must needs wait 
patiently for the steel rails that were to 
unlock the long sunny valleys and broad 
plateaus of its interior. 

The long period of waiting is now at an 
end. 

Since 1900, wheat has been bridging the 
gap between Winnipeg and the Rockies. 
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As in the Dakotas, in Kansas and Nebraska, 
wheat built towns, farms and railroads in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Two new sys- 
tems, the Grand Trunk and the Canadian 
Northern, penetrated into the wheat belt, 
paralleling the Canadian Pacific’s line 
farther to the north. In due time these 
systems, seeking an outlet to tidewater on 
the Pacific, crossed the Rockies into British 
Columbia. Neither land grants nor cash 
subsidies were offered. They came because 
the time was ripe. In 1909 they sought 
admission, both through Yellowhead Pass 
in the Rockies, the Grand Trunk Pacific 
heading northwest from the pass across the 
headwaters of the Fraser to the Skeena 
river, establishing its terminals at the river’s 
mouth, forty miles south of the Alaskan 
boundary. The Canadian Northern, strik- 
ing southwest from the pass to the North 
Thompson and the lower Fraser, sought an 
outlet at Vancouver. And in 1912 the pro- 
vincial parliament, seeing the key within easy 
reach, decided to guarantee the interest on 
the bonds of a third trunk line from the 
southwestern corner diagonally across the 
province into its northeastern angle, from 
Vancouver, the modern metropolis, to the 
silent northern plains of the mystic Peace 
river country. By ror15 the two new trans- 
continental lines across British Columbia 
will be in operation; two years later the 
government-aided road will be open for 
business at least to Fort George. In three 
years the railroad mileage of British Colum- 
bia will have been trebled. These steely 
facts, sprung from the advance of wheat’s 
green line across the boundless prairies, 
account for the booming of the old Hudson’s 
Bay forts in the far interior; they explain 
the rush of investors and speculators hither 
and thither, seeking the termini of the new 
roads and the profits to be picked up at their 
division points and shop towns; they furnish 
the reason for the rush of new capital, of 
new population to the mines, the forests and 
the agricultural areas of the territory sud- 
denly unlocked and made accessible. 

With few exceptions the blooming towns 
in the interior are not shining in the raw 
newness of unpainted boards and resinous 
timber. Rather they have the patriarchal, 
hoary aspect that comes with the passing of 
many stormy winters. To be sure, Prince 
Rupert, terminus of the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific, five hundred and fifty miles north of 
Vancouver, forty miles south of the Alaskan 











A railroad is about to unlock the fertile 


boundary, the largest city north of the Fraser 
valley, was made to order two years ago. 
But right around the corner lies Metlakatla, 
known among the ancient mariners of the 
North Pacific as the “Holy City.” It is 
inhabited by Indians and _ missionaries. 
Though gray with age, it has all the modern 
improvements, including a woolen mill, a 
brickyard, a brass band and the most 
Anglican appearing church edifice in British 
Columbia, all built and operated by the red 
converts. Once upon a time many years ago 
there was an unholy war in the Holy City. 
Rival missionaries fought for control, fought 
until a gunboat had to be sent out to restore 
peace and holy order. 

Hazelton, the ‘‘farthest north” of the 
Grand Trunk’s main line, was old and gray 
before Spokane was founded. From it, at 
the head of the Skeena’s navigable waters, 
long pack-trains started into the fur-bearing 
interior every spring. To this day it is the 
largest outfitting point for trappers on the 
Pacific Coast. At Fort George the Hudson’s 
Bay factors were playing solitaire and bar- 
tering for pelts when Chicago was still a 
swamp. At Fort St. John, far up on the 
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plains between the Peace river and the 
Smoky, the traders were producing wheat 





but ineecessible 
be able to produce commodities other than those which walk to market under their own power 











Pemberton Meadows. Soon the settler there will 


sixty years ago, ignorant of the fact that a 
congressional commission had officially de- 
clared Illinois to be the northern limit of 
the wheat area. 

Aye, the shadow of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company lay over the land for many a year. 
All of New Caledonia, the country’s old 
name, was leased to the Company of Gentle- 
men Adventurers as a game preserve. Its 
destinies were ruled from Fort Victoria, 
capital of Vancouver island and seat of the 
company’s senior factor, Sir James Douglas, 
who also was governor of the colony. An 
autocrat was he, ruling with a firm fatherly 
hand until the rush of the common ordinary 
adventurers broke the power of the blue- 
blooded fur traders. That was in 1858 whén 
gold was found far up the Fraser river, in 
the creek beds of the Cariboo district that 
lies almost in the center of the province, in 
the rolling sparsely timbered bunch-grass 
plateau between the Cascades and the twin 
chains of the Rockies. Fifty millions in dust 
and nuggets have been taken out of the 
district, and it is still producing. Barker- 
ville, founded in ’58, is still the central camp 
of the district. Barkerville, half a century 
old, is still 280 miles from a railroad. And 
in Barkerville men are still living, white- 
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haired, long-bearded, reminiscent men who 
have not left the vast district for the outside 
world since they came in, forty years ago. 
During the closing years of the Civil War a 
battalion of the Royal Engineers—bless 
their memory and their enduring work !— 
built for them the great Cariboo road, the 
famous highway that leads from the lower 
Fraser 230 miles north into the wilderness 
to Quesnel. Since the advent of the motor- 
car the gasoline stages have been making 
the distance over the long highway in a day 
and a half, but nevertheless the old-timers 
did not move out. Last summer a Boston 
man came to Barkerville for the express 
purpose of abducting his picturesque uncle 
who, as a mere boy, had followed the glitter- 
ing will-o’-the-wisp into the Cariboo, but 
the old miner would not go home. 

“Can’t do it, boy” was his invariable 
reply. ‘Transplanting kills an old tree. 
I’ve taken root here. Your ways aren't 
mine. My interests aren’t yours. I'd be a 
stranger in the old home. What would all 
the other old-timers say if I'd start for 
Boston now? ‘The Cartboo’s been good 
enough for him for forty years, and it ought 
to be good enough for him now. He’s a 
quitter. He’s a piker!’ That’s what they 
would say. No, son, you'll have to go home 
without your old uncle. He’s never yet 
quit a game before the last hand was dealt.” 

Solitude, like bromide, has evil effects if 


taken in overdoses. Only the strongest 
mental constitutions can withstand its 
blight. It accentuates all the queer streaks 
and brings out the rank shoots that are 


rubbed off in the daily contact with man- 
kind in the mass. British Columbia’s woods 
and valleys are dotted with quaint charac- 
ters, with human beings made unsocial by 
the empty silence surrounding them. But 
they are vanishing. The faint echo of the 
locomotive’s distant shriek is in their ears, 
telling them to buy into humanity’s great 
game or move on. 

Since 1858 British Columbia has added 
gold, silver, copper, lead, platinum and zinc 
valued at two hundred and fifty millions to 


the assets of the world. Out of a territory 


as large as the combined area of Germany 
and California, with New England thrown 
in for good measure, these metals have been 
taken and brought out over a railroad system 
of less than two thousand miles. 
more, vastly more, where that 
billion came from. 


There is 
quarter- 
And half of this mass of 
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metal was produced in the last five years. 
All over the province men are holding down 
mining claims, veins and lodes locked up by 
lack of transportation. All over the prov- 
ince prospectors are working with new zeal, 
assured of the key that will unlock the heavy 
doors of the treasure house. 

But there is stuff more precious that gold 
in British Columbia. East and west, north 
and south, on the islands and on the main- 
land, there is coal, coal enough to heat every 
home and farm of the wind-swept prairies 
during the shivery days and long crackling 
nights of the plains’ winter, coal enough to 
keep a hundred smelters, furnaces and a 
thousand factories supplied with fuel, coal 
enough to fill the bunkers of all the steam- 
ships that will ply through the Panama 
Canal. 

Since 1835 the Hudson’s Bay workers 
began taking coal for the smithies out of the 
seams on the east coast of Vancouver island. 
Coal from the Nanaimo, Vancouver island, 
mines propelled the steamers homeward- 
bound out of San Francisco after bringing 
the Argonauts. 

When the miners on the Crow’s Nest field, 
in the Rockies, laid down their picks a year 
ago, all of western Canada felt the shortage. 
But these producing mines are all located 
either clese to tidewater or in the narrow 
strip along the southern border served by 
railroads. More seams, bigger fields are 
waiting for the steel rails. In the Nicola 
valley new shafts have just been opened. 
On the Telkwa river the seams have been 
explored. On the Queen Charlotte islands 
coal has been found. A hundred miles 
north of Hazelton outcroppings have been 
located. On the Ground Hog plateau, 
within striking distance of the Grand Trunk 

Pacific, the only considerable anthracite 
field outside of Pennsylvania has been 
traced over an area of a hundred and thirty 
square miles. There is coal in British Co- 
lumbia. Also there is iron ore. Coal and 
iron are the foundations of every industry. 
Their presence, and the coming of the steel 
rails to them, helps to explain the building 
of tall skyscrapers in Vancouver, the influx 
of strange faces into Victoria, the high prices 
paid for Prince Rupert lots. 

Last summer a geologist of the Provincial 
Department of Mines struck out into the 
dry bunch-grass country east of the Fraser, 
under the lee of the Cascades. A hundred 
and twenty-five miles north of Vancouver 
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Sir Donald mountain, one of the majestic peaks of British Columbia, toward which, some day, the world 
will turn as it now turns toward Switzerland. These glories are to be opened 
to automobile trattic by a scenic motor road 
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he found a lake, twenty-six miles long, which 
had never appeared upon any map. From 
Soda creek on the Fraser he saw a tremen- 
dous white peak in the west. That peak 
was his landmark for weeks. It stood out 
high above the lesser summits, yet it had 
never been named. Except along the prin- 
cipal watercourses, this country had never 
been explored. ven less is known of the 
region beyond the Skeena in the north. 
But knowledge of these isolated regions is 
being acquired rapidly. That knowledge 
is worth money now, since the construction 
gangs have been making ready the path of 
the iron horse. 

Of course there is timber. Half of all the 
standing timber in Canada is contained 
within the borders of British Columbia. 
It has been there for a good many years, but 
no one paid much attention to it—except 
to cuss it—until 1906. Previous to that 
Year of Grace it had dawned upon certain 
wise gentlemen in the United States that an 
income of five dollars and expenditures of 
ten inevitably lead to the constable’s seal 
on the furniture. Applying the principle 
of this sad fact to the timber business, they 
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1 Ootsa lake, in the interior of British Columbia, which is 
l railroads. Last year the government withdrew 
etand put it on a shelf where 


ettler can reach it 


foresaw the end of the “absolutely inex- 
haustible” forests. They also saw the inev- 
itable increase in value of the timber not yet 
felled or burned. So they bought, bought 
until Uncle Sam slammed a forest reserve 
on everything in sight. Then, casting their 
eyes about, they saw the magnificent timber 
of British Columbia standing around in big 
bunches, ownerless. They all saw that 
timber at once, and they all made a rush 
for it. 

It wasn’t a rush. It was worse. It was 
a scramble. By steamer, by launch, in tugs, 
in automobiles, on horseback and on foot 
the wise men started out for the choicest 
tracts, anxious to beat one another to the 
prize. The winner drove his stakes around 
the piece of forest he wanted—or had a 
cruiser do it—and applied to Victoria for a 
license to cut the timber. That license cost 
him S14o per square mile a year, besides a 
royalty of fifty cents a thousand feet. In- 
cluding the cruiser’s staking fee, the win- 
ner’s total investment at the end of five years 
would be about $1600 per square mile. In 
effect, the province was selling timber at 66 
cents a thousand. It was worth two to 
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three times that price. The difference went 
to him who first staked the timber. There 
Were many square miles containing twenty, 
thirty, forty million feet of timber. With 
Douglas fir or red cedar stumpage at only 
a dollar and a quarter a thousand, these 
stands would mean a net profit from ten 
thousand dollars a square mile up. And 
south of the line fir and cedar stumpage 
was bringing two and three dollars. Surely 
the prize was worth going after! 

They did go after it. In two years and a 
half fifteen thousand licenses were issued, 
ten million acres of timber land were gobbled 
up. At first the provincial government, 
seeing the timber dollars roll into the treas- 
ury, watched the antics complacently. Tim- 
ber never had been greatly esteemed in 
British Columbia. But in 1907 it woke up 
with a snort and, with one stroke of the pen, 
placed a taboo upon’ the remaining forests. 
They are locked up now; no amount of 
railroad building will throw the gates open 
on the old terms. 

The speculators’ grand scramble not- 
withstanding, British Columbia drove a 
better bargain than the United States. The 


years ago, Point Grey, near Vancouver, was a jungle 


red in the timber. 
is valued at twenty thousand dollars an acre 
rs and footmen instead of black bears 
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province has not sold an acre of timber land. 
It has only issued licenses to cut the timber. 
The ground still belongs to the province. 
From the licenses and royalties the govern- 
ment is deriving two million dollarsannually, 
and it has reserved the right to raise both 
rentals and royalties whenever it sees fit so 
to do. 

One more word concerning this grand 
rush: timber cruisers are human. They 
like to make money. During the rush they 
had their chance. Every acre staked for an 
absentee claimant meant a dollar to them. 
Perhaps they were not overly particular as 
to the character of the land they staked. 
Perhaps they meant to enhance the revenues 
of the province. Perhaps they needed the 
dollar. Whatever their motive, it is a fact 
that the license fee is paid annually on many 
a square mile of timber that will never be 
cut unless airships are greatly improved, or 
on timber which might be there but isn’t. 
In the meantime the cut of timber in British 
Columbia has trebled in seven years, risen 
above a billion feet annually and is still 
growing. Nor have the northern forests of 
hemlock and spruce been overlooked. Four 


(Continued to page 326) 
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say what ye plaze, sorr. But I saw /t mesilf. The sintry challenged and there in the 


moonlight was a tall man—and he stood a-pintin 
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DeLancey’s Luck 


By HucH JOHNSON 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. A. CAHILL 


ULL of the romantic fancies of a 

youngster just twenty-one, coming 

with a trunkful of splendid officers’ 

uniforms and his grandfather’s 

sword, new-hilted, to the old 
gentleman’s own regiment, I was tuned to 
hear the story of Brevet Captain Zenas 
DeLancey, and to be 
impressed. 

It is a sad story, and 
the portrait, that hangs 
beneath the boy’s sabre 
and aguilettes in the 
mess library, gives it 
the little personal ap- 


peal that makes for 
sympathy. Below the 
picture stand two 


bronze mortars that the 
regiment captured at 
the storming of Chapul- 
tepec,and a little farther 
down the wall, in a 
glass case, are the Mexi- 
can standards taken at 
Molino del Rey. The 
pictureis placed ina set- 
ting of pertinent things. 
One’s mind is already 
harking back to tales of 
bluff old Winfield Scott and bombastic Santa 
Ana (of the silver spiraled wooden leg), to 
the bravery of Polk’sdays and the pompous 
figures of the Forties—and then the portrait. 

It is a thin face, finely wrought, framed 
by square-cut dark hair lopped below the 
ears in the quaint fashion of the day. The 
eyes are large—a trifle too deep set—and 
they and the story that you know give to 
the face a sort of distant sadness, as though 
they looked out from’ a premonition of in- 
evitable misfortune; and this, all the bravery 
of epaulets and gilt slashings cannot quite 
belie. But it isa boy’s face, brave and pride- 
ful. You feel that there was vanity behind 


this posing in full dress, and“you smile at 
that—but sadly. 








He pointed straight at the picture of Brevet 
Captain Zenas DeLancey, and I thought 
that DeLanecey looked at me 
with conscious warning 


The day I heard the story, I had stopped 
in at the mess on my way to dress parade. 
My charger was being held, prancing, at 
the door. We wore yellow horse-hair plumes 
in those days, and gold lace aguilettes. I 
stopped to look at my reflection in the stand- 
ard case. It did not displease and I suppose 
I straightened. 

“Sort of thrills you, 
does it?” It was the 
sour old colonel speak- 
ing from a_ shadowy 
corner. I hadn’t seen 
him. I stammered 
something. 

“Very well, my boy” 
he continued, “‘all ver-ee 
well. A youngster 
should feel his dress- 
coat tight across the 
chest. Sinful Pride of 
the Eye—butI wouldn’t 
have a lad without it in 
my regiment. It’s a part 
of the soldier game— 
but not all, my boy— 
not all. It’s very well 
to ride by at parade 
with your platoon 
clattering behind you, 
and to swell. But there’s more for you than 
riding. There’s r-responsibilite-e (he rolled 
the rand eed the y). The lives of those men 
are in your hands and the time’ll come when 
you'll feel it. It’ll almost crush you at first. 
That’s why officers grow gray early. Look 
at him.” 

He pointed straight at the picture of 
Brevet Captain Zenas DeLancey, and I 
thought that DeLancey looked at me with 
conscious warning. 

They had warned im. The books warn 
youngsters to this day, ‘‘Never enter an 
enclosure in enemy’s country with mounted 
men.” : 

He was sent on a dangerous scout with 
forty dragoons at his heels, and as he rode 
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past his regiment he spurred his horse, rose 
in his stirrups, and riding furiously, shouted 
’ tossed up his cap and 


‘*‘DeLancey’s luck ! 
caught it galloping. 

For he had boasted that he would make a 
name and his chance had come, though of the 
forty men behind him he was thinking little. 
He did make a name. He captured four 
guns of a battery and charged a battalion, 
but in the flush of his victories he scorned 
caution. He rode into a stone corral for 
nooning. Some one clanged the gate behind 
the last dragoon and a sputtering fire broke 
out from the high wall crest. DeLancey’s 
men were caught like rabbits in a drive, 
and there a rescue column found the forty 
of them, lying where the murderous fire had 
left them—fighting. ‘ 

But DeLancey was never found. His 
fate was one of the mysteries of the war. At 
Guadalupe Hidalgo the Mexicans denied 
knowledge. But rumors were rife and it 
was said that he had been taken prisoner 
and escaped before Chapultepec. 

Poor proud DeLancey! If he did escape, 
he could not come back and face the record 
of his carelessness. His bravery was un- 
doubted, but he had led forty men to need- 
less, bootless death, and the certainty of it 
must have come to him like doom. It 
would have been far better for him had he 
been found lying with his men, but the 
mystery of his taking off is a thing that 


has lived in story and tradition in the 
regiment. 
I have heard old soldiers sit, pipe-in- 


mouth, before a wintry campfire and drone 
on for hours to wide-eyed recruits of things 
that made me shiver. It is one thing to read 
of ghosts on paper and another to hear of 
them in half-hushed voices, on a mountain- 
side, with the wind swishing the campfire 
smoke about in swirls, scurrying ragged 
clouds across the moon, and threshing the 
dark pine-tree tops about above you. 

For what more plausible than that the 
spirit of DeLancey should come back to 
right that early fault, and what better 
credential could a ghost have than this, 
which (written by an imaginative sergeant, 
sixty years ago) can be found in a yellowed 
guard report in B Troop to this day? 

“I was posted from Piquet Number 
Seven, on the night preceding the storming 
of Chapultepec Castle, and at the very spur 
of the promontory of LaCava, a bleak and 
dreary rock, shouldering off into the very 
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The night darkened 
at sunset and at my posting, the radi’ came 
in fearful torrents and rendered footir on 


chasm of the moat. 


the rock most insecure and_treachercis. 
The sentry’s call for half-past-ten o’clock 
had just gone round, when I challenged, 
from the direction of my own Piquet, a 
figure that did not halt. I challenged twice 
and, as is required by the Manual for 
Guards, Piquets and Videttes three times, 
and at the fourth challenge, fired. At the 
same instant, in a flash of lightning, I 
descried a man dressed in the bell-crowned 
cap, high-stocked coat, and with the trim- 
mings and side arms of a subaltern of 
dragoons. He still refused answer, but 
stood pointing, for a moment, and was no 
longer seen. I aroused the Piquet, which, 
proceeding in the direction indicated, dis- 
covered the attempted surprise of the out- 
posts of El Fraile.”’ 

There are no more records, but there are a 
hundred word-of-mouth traditions. One 
cannot hear them, see the pictre on. the 
mess wall, and quite forget DeLafcey. 


Orders sending the regiment to the 
Philippines left little time for thought of 
phantoms. It was the first active service 
the men had seen in ten years, and it was 
service of a new and strange sort that left 
them bewildered in their bearings. There 
is the difference between a sun-bleached 
station on the Texan border, and the little 
island town of Poulatong that exists between 
night and day. The men were set down ina 
stilted village of grass shacks fringing the 
horseshoe beach of pearl to a bay of tropical 
azure. Spidery palms nodded above us, the 
jungle was rank and damp about us, and, 
back in the unknown interior, a blazing sun 
rose each day from a film of distant moun- 
tains like purple mist. The men were un- 
traveled Americans—nine-tenths of them 
country-bred. Everything was unreal 
to them as the two ends of the earth could 
make it. The few natives left in the village 
were mild-faced brown people who dressed 
in outlandish garb and looked suspiciously 
at the invaders from stolid, questioning, 
but non-committal eyes. Poulatong might 
have been Nod—Fairyland—Atlantis. 

Then rumors came. In the shelter of the 
distant mountains, a horrific chieftain named 
Betol was gathering a host of ten thousand— 
bolomen, axmen, spearmen; they would 
avalanche the hillside like the howling 
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horsemen of Attila the Hun, and sweep the 
rash invaders into the sea. We may laugh at 
this in the light of what we know, but then 
we knew nothing. ‘The rumors were appal- 
ling and we counted anything possible in 
this somnolent land of wonder to whose 
fantastic coast we clung. Our town of 
Poulatong we fenced off from the interior 
by a very nervous cordon of pickets and 
reserves. 

Days passed and nothing happened. 
Custom was rapidly devouring mystery, and 
American irreverence was working over- 
tine. Timidly, then smilingly, then bluster- 
ingly, the soldiers called the stiff little men 
“ou-gus,” and the prim brown women 
“squaws.” The strength of the outpost line 
was lessened, and scouting patrols came back 
with tales of a not-too-opulent interior and a 
simple race of very frightened, if half-savage, 
people. 

From extreme caution we lapsed to ex- 
treme carelessness. 

I do not remember when there was first 
mentioned Mr. Meggs. The presence of an 
Englishman in this outlandish place we had 
not suspected. He paid us no visit of respect, 
but a Spanish beachcomber (a poor derelict, 
living a vino-bedrugged life of forgetfulness 
with a native wife) told the story to a sub- 
altern, who brought it to the mess in these 
words: 

““Meggs? Sort of a looney, it seems, who 
lives in a bungalow at a hemp plantation 
in the foot-hills.”’ 

“One of these 
the colonel began. 

“No, sir. Poor old Buen Camino was 
particular to deny that. Without referring 
to his own lapse, he made ¢//at clear enough.” 

Someone familiar with the English wagered 
that the hermit dressed each night for din- 
ner, and we made up a party to ride out one 
evening and see. 

We found the bungalow easily. It wasa 
cement-built, red-tiled little picture house, 
topping a knoll that looked out toward the 
sea. A walk of snowy shell led up from the 
dusty road through a heavy hedge of bamboo 
that sheltered a formally-set little garden— 
a garden that in this‘land of heavy-fronded 
drowsy verdure opened our eyes, for there 
were hollyhocks and fuchsias there, fox- 
glove and Sweet William. 

Once past the hedge, one breathed an air 
of clean precision, order—almost primness. 
The walk was speckless, the garden geo- 
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metrical, the house as clearly white and red 
and black as any checker-board. It was 
like a poster picture of an English cottage 
yard, but with such a sky of cobalt blue 
beyond as England never dreamed. 

As we crunched up the clean crisp path- 
way, one of us halted and we all stopped to 
listen. Somewhere in the cool depths of 
the house a violin was being played, and 
played most remarkably well. Suddenly 
it stopped. There was a shuffling of feet 
within, and in the doorway, puzzled and 
with something near to fear in his face, 
stood Mr. Meggs. 

He was a queer, slenderly-built old fellow, 
sharp of feature, keen of eye. His hair was 
white—snow-white, and long. There was a 
stoop in his shoulders and a quizzical, bird- 
like, expectant set to the lines of his face. 
He wore (of all conceivable costumes) a blue 
coat, sky-blue with big brass buttons and 
flowing skirts, a black stock white-edged 
about the throat, and light-gray trousers. 
He stood, violin in one hand, bow in the 
other, surveying us as we him, but for a 
moment only. Almost instantly his features 
convulsed with a spasm of emotion. His 
hands went above his head, his rasping 
voice broke forth, vibrant with anger. 

“Who asked you here?” he questioned. 
“Who asked you? Go! Go!” 

“But, Mr. Meggs,”’ I remember stammer- 
ing, ‘‘we meant no harm. We only came to 
pay respects—only kindly—” 

“The greatest kindness you can do me, 
sir,’ he said with some return of calmness, 
“is to leave me to myself. It is very little 
to ask.” 

We made some sort of apology and went 
away, but I wonder now that we dismissed 
Mr. Meggs from the mess gossip, after four 
or five days, with no more than a shrug for 
his sanity. We were to hear vastly more 
of him. 

The pacification of the island of Poulatong 
had progressed far at this time. There had 
been no great resistance—two unimportant 
skirmishes with trifling forces of what the 
Americanistos (or American sympathizers) 
termed Jadrones—and now the regiment 
was widely scattered across the island in 
small troop garrisons. The colonel had re- 
ceived congratulatory letters on his tact and 
everyone seemed to have forgotten that 
Poulatong was once a Spanish penal colony 
and that thus its people spring from the 
cast-off combings of the whole archipelago. 
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That the uprising was kept a secret until the 
eve of its eruption is proof of the unanimity 
of its following. Our knowledge of it came 
in this wise. 

A member of the Civil Commission had 
come to prepare the institution of civil govern- 
ment and the colonel gave a dinner. That 
dinner went its fulsome course to coffee and 
then things began to happen—tirst, a dis- 
tant pop-pop-popping, like fire-crackers 
under a can, far out toward the lone outpost 
on the Poulatong road. Silver clattered to 
plates—then silence while we waited. I, 
being nearest, tiptoed to a window. 

The flat jungle toward the hills lay dark 
under its tipping and sheen of silver from the 
moon. The distant masses of mountains, 
the eerie forms of black palm shapes rising 
weirdly here and there, the snaky shadows 
across the giant grass, it was all like a stage 
set for some stupendous scene, and across 
it the white ribbon of the Poulatong road 
dwindled toward the hills and invited the 
eye. Still stage-like, far off on the road 
there sounded the regular rhythm of a furi- 
ously galloping horse, and, topping a rise, I 
saw the blotch on the white that the rider 
made. 

The thrumming grew louder, the rider 
disappeared behind the first houses, and the 
next moment hoofs were tearing up the gravel 
beneath the colonel’s windows, and an 
Irish trumpeter of A Troop was struggling 
with excitement and striving to speak. 

“Tt’s coom’”’ he managed ‘“‘—the ghost, 
reekin’ av poorgitory, it’s coom—and the 
divils av gugus, tin thousand to the fut, is jist 
behind it. They’d be here but for Ji—” 

The colonel swore through the window, 
and when a cavalry colonel really swears, 
the terrors of even purgatory pale. O’Hara 
calmed a little. 

“Ye may say what ye plaze, sorr. But I 
saw Jt mesilf. The sintry challenged and 
there in the moonlight was a tall man—a 
white man—and he stood a-pintin’. There 
was a shot behind him an’ he fill. But he told 
us av the gugus comin’, sorr. The woods is 
full av thim and the outposts need support.” 
The garrison rode out joyously, met the 
attack on Poulatong—and annihilated it. 

The regiment will forget that trifling battle, 
but after it was over and our tired officers 
stood about the hospital cot of the man who 
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had warned us—that was something we 
will not forget. 

He looked pitifully old and tired and 
lonely, did Mr. Meggs—as he lay with twitch- 
ing hands and wide-open eyes, mumbling in 
his delirium. The thin white hair fell away 
from his finely-cut forehead and showed us the 
full contour of his face. He seemed to people 
the space about his cot with other folk than 
us. Yet he was speaking to colonels and 
majors, and more familiarly, by surnames 
and nicknames, to men who must have been 
captains and lieutenants. 

Of course, the thought of the Irish 
trumpeter was in all our minds, but here in 
the presence of this worn old man, who was 
mumbling what was almost unintelligible 
gibberish, there was little to justify that 
thought. 

“Farley, tell the colonel the horses came 
through splendidly” he once, and 
again, in well-turned mimicry: 

“The old ruffian said, ‘A drink, did ye say, 
Liftinant—a drink? Sure I didn’t answer 
ye for I t’ought it was a angil shpakin’, and 
I’m mindful av me religion’.”’ At this we 
looked at each other, for it is an old story in 
the regiment. But the voice droned away 
to silence and the surgeon shook his head. 

“No use,” he whispered, “‘it’s almost 
over.” With that word, the man’s eyes 
opened—the blank look on the features 
faded, the jaw snapped shut and he rose on 
one elbow, a little of what must have been a 
fiery youth returning. 

“Tell General Scott,” he said aggressive- 
ly, ““—that I did my best.” 

He looked at us with a new light of intelli- 
gence—quizzically—at our uniforms, our 
hats. The colonel, who sat very close to the 
bedside, straightened, and the movement 
smoothed away a wrinkle of his uniform 
that had hidden the crossed sabres and 
regimental device on his collar. The old 
man’s eye fell on that, the quizzical expres- 
sion vanished. “The First’—he began 
weakly, ‘“‘The First— Dragoons’’—his own 
words seemed as fire in his veins. Sud- 
denly he straightened to a sitting posture, 
life, strong at its leaving, in his eye. A thin 
His face 


said 


white arm tossed above his head. 
was alight with triumph. 

“DeLancey’s luck!’ he shouted, and fell 
back. 






































The Dream of the 


Centuries 


A Brief History of the Panama Canal 
Idea Since Balboa’s Ships Made 
the Trans-Isthmian Journey 


By GEORGE PALMER PUTNAM 


HE puny strip of land which 
separates the two great oceans 

of the world, and unites the two 
continents of our western hemi- 

sphere, has today the spot-light 

of international interest focused full upon it. 
Next year there will be no longer an 
Isthmus of Panama, at least technically 
speaking, but in its place the “Straits of 
Panama” will exist, thanks to the colossal 


liberties American energy and American 
millions are taking with continental geog- 
raphy. 


The Panama Canal will receive ships just 
400 years after the first vessels made the 
trans-isthmian journey. For it was in 1514 
that Vasco Nunez de Balboa, discoverer of 
the Pacific ocean, transported across the 
former Isthmus of Darien two small ships. 
These were carried piecemeal upon the 
backs of slaves, over the fever-stricken 
swamps of the coastal plains, and through 
the tousled jungles of the highlands, to be 
rebuilt upon the shores of the long-sought 
Southern Sea; too late, however, for the 
doughty Spanish leader to guide them upon 
further explorations, for the death he braved 
he met at the hands of treacherous com- 
patriots. 

Although no other vessels have followed 
in the amphibious footsteps of these unique 
pioneers, the intervening four centuries of 
isthmian history have been crowded with 
graphic incidents. For from the date of 
its first use by Balboa, the Isthmus of 
Panama became a transcontinental high- 
road, over which was borne the golden 
wealth of Peru and of Mexico, and which 
later served as a sea-route dogr to California, 
when the treasure seekers of the early 
fifties thronged westward. ; 











Ruined tower of the Spanish Cathedral at old Panama. 
All that remains of the city Gestroyed 
by Morgan in 1671 


During more than 400 years the ‘Canal 
Idea” has been discussed, and for nearly 
that length of time canal investigations have 
progressed. Because it was the gold dis- 
coveries in California and the acquisition 
of Oregon, in the middle of the last century, 
that directed national attention to the im- 
portance of a Panama Canal and laid the 
foundation for its later realization, the story 
of the projects that proceeded our own is of 
peculiar moment to Pacific Coast dwellers. 

The tradition of the trans-isthmian water- 
way is as venerable as any linked with our 
western history, for the hope of the canal 
dates back almost to prehistoric times. 
The oldest kings of Christendom assayed to 
discover the direct western route from 
Europe to the Orient, which we, the young- 
est of nations, are creating with our brain 
and brawn because it was not to be found. 

The vain search for the fabled strait 
tempted Columbus forth upon the unknown 
western seas and led to the discovery of our 
continent. Could the modernized spirit of 
the great explorer revisit the Panamanian 
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48 
shores today, or, rather, next year, it would 
be able to sail directly on to Cathay, with- 
out the retarding inconvenience of an inter- 
vening continent. 

The venture of Columbus 


actual beginning of the Canal Idea, although 


marked the 


for generations previously nebulous dreams 
of a strait had been indulged in by scientists 
and explorers. One prophetic memorial of 
the budding project is Waldseemuller’s 
unique map of America published in 1507, 
which depicts a narrow strait in place of the 
existing isthmus. 

With the discovery of the Pacific in 1513, 
the search for the fabled Waterway became 
more eager than ever. A century of explo- 
ration failing to locate it, the idea of making 
such a strait to order gained ground, and in 
1521 the first permanent overland route 
across the Panamanian isthmus was estab 
lished, more than the 
northern transcontinental trails were pushed 
across the ‘‘Great American Desert.” 

In 1520, Charles V of Spain ordered the 
survey of the Isthmus, though no record 
remains that such a work was actually 
undertaken. Nine years later, Alvaro de 
Saaveda established himself as the first canal 
the Spanish 


200 vears’ before 


promoter by placing before 
Court detailed plans for the proposed under- 


was undoubtedly an op- 


taking. Saaveda 
timist, and one quite ignorant of the enor 
mity of the project with which he dealt, as 
was shown, a few years after the presentation 
of his plans, by the report of the governor of 
the territory, who pronounced the ship canal 
chimerical and impossible of attainment. 
With the Charles’ son 
Philip to the Spanish crown came the end 
of canal investigations, until England 


forged to the lead as a possible ditch digger 


succession of 


just before the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Britain’s the ill-fated if 
picturesque Darien expedition, launched by 
William Paterson, founder of the Bank of 
England. Several thousand colonists at- 
tempted to found a community on the 
Isthmus of Darien, south of the present 
with. the ultimate intention of 
trans-isthmian route, 
to preserve for England 


step was 


Panama, 
trade 
and, presumably, 

° “1 ° 
the territory should a canal 


preeminence i 
ever prove an attainable venture. 


But the would-be colonists found the 
swampy flats and desolate jungles of the 
Darien coast as vastly different from the 


smiling summer lands whose attractions 
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had been held out to them by the promoters 
of the enterprise as they were dissimilar to 
the fields and lanes and healthful villages 
of Old England and the Scottish uplands. 
With spirits broken at the very outset, it 
was not long before the attacks of im- 
placably hostile Indians and the ravages of 
disease sapped the life of the enterprise, and 
the that were left sought safety in 
ignominious flight whither they had come. 

In 1780 England’s naval hero, Nelson, 
proved his nation’s continued interest in an 
ocean-to-ocean waterway by seizing Lake 
Nicaragua. But here again nature took a 
hand, and fever so devastated the “army of 
which numbered some 200 
the enterprise was speedily 


lew 


possession,” 
men, that 
abandoned. 

So much for the haphazard ephemeral 
schemes of the early days. With the open- 
ing of the nineteenth century commenced 
scientific investigation of the project, whose 
outcome is the canal through which the 
travelers of 1915 will come to the Panama- 
Pacific, San Francisco’s Exposition at San 
Francisco. 

In r805, Humboldt, the naturalist, focused 
the world’s attention upon the subject of an 
inter-oceanic canal with his “Political 
says Upon New Spain,” in which he men- 
tions no than nine transcontinental 
water routes which he considered feasible. 
One of the proposed artificial waterways 
extended through the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri rivers, and thence to some mystical 
headwater of the Columbia, crossing the 
“Stony” or Rocky mountains, which, he 
was informed, were “‘in some places as much 
as 3520 feet high!” Fantastical as this 
wonderful route now appears, early in the 
last century it probably seemed more prac- 
tical than would have been thought the 
$400,000,000 waterway of today. 

Humboldt’s hints of canal possibilities 
fell upon fertile soil when read by John 
Wolfgang Goethe. In one of the most 
remarkable prophecies ever recorded the 
great German poet said: ‘It is absolutely 
indispensable for the United States to effect 
a passage from the Mexican Gulf to the 
Pacific ocean, and I am certain they will do 
it’—and that statement was made one 
hundred years ago! 

In 1821, when the Central American 
colonies revolted from the mother country, 
came the end of Spain’s possible activity as 


Is- 


less 


a canal builder. 































of the Interoceanie Canal of Panama,’ 
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Shortly thereafter, in 1824, the United 
States made its initial bow upon the stage 
of canal promotion, in the person of Aaron 
Palmer of New York. The proposed canal 
was to cross Nicaragua. To finance the 
enterprise the ridiculously inadequate capital 
of $5,000,000 was considered sufficient. 
After a few years, chietly devoted to ‘“‘or- 
ganizing,’ Palmer and his associates for- 
feited their contract with the Republic of 
Central America, and the scheme came to 
the early grave which inevitably awaited it. 

During the next fifty years one project 
after another sprang to life, and as rapidly 
petered out. At one time the Netherlands 


were interested; and apparently were dis- 





Between the palms appears the facade of the original Administration Building of ‘The Universal Company 
the French company headed by Ferdinand de Lesseps 
This building, situated at Panama, is now owned by the United States 


suaded from actual activity only because 
the. United States raised the barrier of the 
Monroe Doctrine, intimating that foreign 
interterence would be distasteful. Next, a 
British company surveyed a Nicaraguan 
route; later, Nicaragua, which had become 
an independent republic, tried to interest 
Louis Philippe in establishing a protectorate 
and building a canal. In 1838a French 
company obtained concessions for a Panama 
Canal, which resulted in nothing further 
than fancifully inaccurate statements, among 
which was the assertion that the maximum 
elevation to be surmounted was but 4o feet 
above mean sea-level, and that the canal, 
with 36 locks, could be built for $25,000,000. 
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Then there entered into the matter Cali- 
fornia, and because thousands of easterners 
desired to become westerners, and were in a 
particular hurry to reach the Pacific Coast 
gold fields, little Panama forthwith became 
a land crowded with hurried Yankee travel- 
ers. While the immediate result of this 
influx was not a canal, it did, however, 
bring about the construction of a railroad 
across the Isthmus, h in turn 
lished trans-isthmian transportation upon a 


whic estab- 
permanent and profitable basis, materially 
hastening the realization of the century-old 
canal dreams. 

Work on the Panama Railroad was under- 
taken by an American syndicate, toward the 
close of 1848. In 1855 the forty-eight miles 
of this brave little pioneer transcontinental 
was completed, after its builders had sur- 
mounted difficulties so great as to make 
their conquest the most notable constructive 
feat of the last century. 

In 1876, after two decades of comparative 
canal calm, the first United States ‘‘Inter- 
oceanic Canal Commission”? made examina- 
tion and subsequent reports favoring a 
route across Nicaragua. There and then 
was laid the cornerstone of the dispute con- 
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cerning the comparative desirability of the 
two routes that ended only seven years ago. 

While we were ‘‘investigating,’”’ the French 
went further. In 1880 a company, headed 
by Ferdinand de Lesseps, builder of the 
Suez Canal, and floated with a vast deal of 
bombast and an equal amount of mis- 
representation and misinformation, started 
to build a Panama Canal. 

The story of the French project is an epic 
of failure, as colossal as it is tragic. Corrup- 
tion and mismanagement, lack of accurate 
information, unforeseen engineering difficul- 
ties and death-dealing climatic conditions, 
all combined with lack of finances for such a 
stupendous undertaking, brought the con- 
struction operations to a disastrous close. 
The financial side of the dismal enterprise 
is the most disgraceful chapter in modern 
industrial history. 

Briefly, when ‘“‘La Universelle Compagnie 
du Canal Interoceanique de Panama” gave 
up the ghost in 1889 and a receiver was ap- 
pointed to straighten out the chaos, it was 
discovered that there was little worthy of 
attention except outstanding unpaid debts. 
The receipts from the sale of stocks and other 
less important sources totaled $262,371,845. 
More than three and a half million 
dollars of expenses had been in- 
curred, but. not paid. The outlay 
on the Isthmus was $157,224,689 
and at Paris the enormous sum of 
$76,374,115 was expended with an 
ingenuity that was more astound- 
ing than creditable. Suffice to say 
that the promoters and contractors 
profited immensely from the 
short-lived enterprise, as did the 
recipients of the generous “slush 
funds,” the high salaried and little 
worked officials and the middle 
men of every.character—and lack 
thereof! Those who had subscribed 
the brunt of the money, the small 
shareholders, lost practically their 
entire investment. For the most 
part they were the poor of France. 
The financial demoralization of 
these deluded folk, criminal pros- 
ecution of many of the directors 
and the mental ruin of de Lesseps 
were the monuments that marked 
the demise of the great scheme. 

Springing from the receivership 
the “New Panama Canal Com- 
pany,” a species of forlorn hope, 
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was desperately designed to save 
all that was possible from the 
wreck. The salvage was _ scant 
enough. It ultimately resolved 
itself into the $40,000,000 paid by 
the United States for all the posses- 
sions and rights of our predecessors. 

With the end of the French 
operations came the beginning of 
the tangled negotiations and bick- 
erings whose final outcome was a 
decision in favor of the Panama 
route over that offered by Nica- 
ragua, our purchase of the French 
properties and the actual inaugura- 
tion of American construction. 

The story of the canal from rgo00 
to 1904 is a vastly intricate one. 
To sift from its complicated de- 
tails a fundamental narrative that 
would embrace all the important 
features is a task too lengthy for 
attainment in the limited space of 
a magazine article. In short, the 
gist of the four years of negotiating 
and maneuvering resolved itself 
somewhat as follows: 

The French company was very 
much “up against it.” To sell 
was a necessity. It was a case of 
the stockholders grasping at any 
straw that promised financial return, 
or sinking with atotalloss. From a shrewd 
buyer’s standpoint, the situation was ad- 
mirably arranged for a satisfactory trade 
satisfactory, at least, to the purchaser. Cer- 
tainly the United States took advantage of 
what Providence offered, whether or not 
over-creditably remains, and probably al- 
ways will remain, an open question. 

In 1899 an Isthmian Canal Commission 
made investigation of the comparative 
virtues of the Nicaragua and Panama 
routes, and of the value, and possibility of 
purchase, of the French holdings on the 
latter Isthmus. It was ascertained that the 
defunct Parisian firm would gladly sell out 
for the tidy sum of $109,141,500. The 
commission’s estimate of the value of the 
proposed purchase, was $40,000,000! The 











whiphand of necessity is as helpful in acquir- 
ing canals as in buying horses! 

So the commission reported, in effect, 
that if the United States could not get the 
French property for $40,00e,000, it was ad- 
visable to abandon Panama and dig a canal 
Whereupon there was 


across Nicaragua. 











Before the palace, built for de Lesseps, stands a monument 
erected to him by the Spanish government. The 
palace is now one of the buildings in the 
commissary service of the United States 


abject consternation in the ranks of the poor 
French stockholders, most of whom were 
already bankrupt, and all of whom now saw 
their last chance of realizing any cash from 
their ill-fated investment vanishing into thin 
air. Immediately occurred a panic-stricken 
general meeting, whose result was a tele- 
graphic acceptance of the commission’s im- 
plied offer. There was nothing else to be 
done! And forthwith the commission re- 
vised its previous judgment, and became 
“of the opinion that the most practicable and 
feasible route * * * * is that known as 
the Panama route.” 

The final chapter of the pre-construction 
period is as unique as its predecessor. The 
Spooner Bill authorized the President to 
acquire the property and rights of the New 
Panama Canal Company for $40,000,000 or 
less, and to negotiate with the Columbian 
government for the perpetual control of the 
territory required for the operation of the 
canal. In 1903 a treaty was negotiated 
between the two countries, providing for the 
necessary territorial jurisdiction in return 























The French work-trains stand rusting amid the encroaching jungle while the modern equipment of the 
successful canal builders is rushing the mighty project to completion 









for which the United States was to pay expired in October, 1904. It was necessary 
Columbia $10,000,000. for only a few months to elapse before the 
But the French concession from Columbia French stockholders would lose all title to 














A relic of the French fiasco. One of de Lesseps’ ears as it looks today, with trees piercing it and 
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what their money had accomplished on the 
Isthmus, and for their property there to 
revert to Columbia. 

Exactly what happened next—how and 
why it occurred—probably never will be 
known. Certainly few accounts entirely 
agree. The Columbian politicians showed 
an inclination to delay; they seemed in no 
hurry to act upon our offer, and appeared 
inclined to wait until the French concession 
expired and an opportunity arose to get for 
themselves the $40,000,000 which was to be 
paid by the United States to the Canal 
Company. 

Naturally, such a course was decidedly 
displeasing to the natives of Panama. They 
saw their hopes on the brink of destruction; 








The old Church of San Domingo, commonly called the “flat arch church.” Time and the elements have 
failed to shake this ancient arch, once a popular type with Spanish architects 


realizing that if Columbia tried hold-up 
methods upon the United States there never 
would be a canal across Panama, but instead 
the prospective purchasers would turn to 
Nicaragua, which was more eagerly than 
ever holding out inducements. 

So the people of the Panamanian Isthmus 
took the bit in their teeth. ‘If our Bogota 
government intends to, spoil our canal 
chances” said they, ‘‘we’ll do a little bar- 
gaining ourselves.” 

On November 4, 1904, the people of the 
Isthmus revolted from Columbia, and the 
Republic of Panama was organized. It was 
an opera bouffe and entirely bloodless 
“revolution,” chiefly because the United 
States would not permit the Columbian 
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troops to engage the ‘‘revolutionists,”’ an 
action that has been widely criticised. The 
critics aver that we had no possible right to 
interfere with a nation seeking to quell in- 
surrection; supporters of this nation’s course 
equally fervently declare that inasmuch as 
we had pledged ourselves to maintain order 
on the Isthmus, it was our duty to stop fight- 
ing, or, rather, to prevent its commencing. 
At all events, the revolution was a suc- 
cess, and Panama became a separate repub- 
lic, and one forthwith officially recognized 
by the United States. As a result of the ex- 
traordinary coup we obtained all we wanted 
on the Isthmus—all that Columbia seemed 
inclined to withhold from us—namely, wha 
is practically a perpetual sovereignty over 
a strip of land ten miles wide and extending 
from one ocean to the other, with sundry 
other rights, for which we paid the infant 
Republic of Panama $10,000,000, with an 
annual rental, commencing next year, of 
$250,000. Incidentally, the United States 
also guarantees the independence of Panama, 
which puts the little republic upon an enviable 
international footing in Central America. 
Then commenced the actual canal dig- 


ging. For three years it was far from clear 
sailing, for there were squabbles a-plenty, 
at first chietly due to the tenacious Nica- 


raguan route supporters, who threw mud 
at the Panama enterprise until every vestige 
of hope for a change of route was abandoned. 

Also there were difficulties with the com- 
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missions and engineers who directed opera- 
tions; resignations, changes of personnel 
and plans, and political juggling kept the 
air full of uncertainty during the first years 
of the undertaking. But the petty troubles 
of the early days are infinitesimal when 
compared with the irksome task, and the 
stupendous magnitude of the canal itself. 
Certainly, they hold no place in an account 
dealing with canal history, for the story of 
the operations of today is one of gloriously 
successful attainment. 

Such is the story, in brief outline, of the 
four centuries of the Panama Canal Idea. 
Accurately speaking, the Idea originated 
with, if not long before, the voyages of 
Columbus and Balboa’s explorations, for 
the canal of today is really a man-made 
realization of the mythical strait dreamed 
of and searched for since Europeans first 
became aware of the riches of the Orient. 

In contrast to these centuries of fruitless 
search and equally fruitless canal planning 
is the almost-completed Panama Canal, 
which next year will be ready to receive the 
shipping of the world, opening a wonderful 
new door from the eastern states and 
Europe to the waiting opportunities of the 
Pacific Coast. How they have dug the big 
ditch, and how they are hastening it to 
completion with all the characteristic en- 


thusiasm of a home-stretch wind-up in a 
race against time, makes a fitting final 
chapter to the long story of the Canal Idea. 


His articie will be 
Kemp, in the summer of 1912. 


Ships that Sail the Sky 


By SAMUEL HUBBARD, JR. 


The Falcon he’s the Pirate 
Of the ships that sail the sky; 
He watches from his sea-crag 
For Duck fleets passing by. 
He spreads his sails at peep o’ dawn 
But, ere the close of day, 
Comes winging back to harbor 


With the treasure of his prey. 
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Ships that Sail the Sky: 


The Eagle he’s a Man-o’-War, 
The finest of the fleet; 
He’s built for fighting battles 
From his head to hooked feet. 
He sails a speck upon the sky— 
There’s none that with him dare 
To brave the winds’ wild fury 
In the awful deeps of air. 


The Grey Goose he’s a Merchantman, 
And when ’tis time to mate, 
Goes winging to the Northland 
With the burden of his freight. 
With the fat of southern pastures, 
With a wealth of new sown grain, 
He sails in countless squadrons 
To his northern home again. 
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The Sea Gull he’s a Rover; 
You'll find his sails unfurled 
On trackless plains of ocean, 
In ports of all the world; 
When gales are wailing loudest 
He sounds his lonesome cry 
As, curving o’er the billows, 
He sails ’twixt sea and sky. 
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The Land Birds are the people 
Who never go to sea; 
They build a home upon the ground 
Or in some leafy tree. 
They are merry little comrades, 
But they keep a watchful eye 
For the shadow of the pinions 
Of the ships that sail the sky. 
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Oh! how often have I watched you 
Irom the mountain and the shore, 

When the west wind in the tree-tops 
Sounded like the ocean’s roar; 

How I’ve envied you your power, 
How I’ve wished that I could fly 

And go cruising with the squadrons 

~ Of the ships that sail the sky. 
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wonder the eastern tourist in Santa Barbara enjoys his 
nia‘’s balmy skies 


In the Horseman’s Paradise 


By Witi1amM A. BARTLETT 


ANTA BARBARA is_ the horse- 
man’s paradise. The scenic beauty, 
formed by a rare combination of 
mountain, foot-hill, valley and ocean 
views, is unsurpassed. The over- 

towering Santa Ynez range, 

which surrounds the city on two sides, less 


crags of the 


than eight miles distant, broken by a thousand 
fertile valleys which send down streams of 
water to the ocean, offer a wonderful variety 
of scenery to the horseman. No city in the 
world has a more picturesque setting. 
Within a radius of ten miles are twenty 
horseback trails that have been constructed 
at a great expense by the city, its commercial 
boards, and by the United States Govern- 
ment for the use of its forest rangers. Each 
trail has its own natural attractions, con- 
stant sources of enjoyment, restful, invigor- 
ating, always disclosing fresh surprises. 
They are narrow mountain pathways cut 
through the wildest parts of the range, being 


two hundred and sixty-five miles in length, 
yet they are all within ten miles of the city 
as the crow flies. A thousand horsemen 
could traverse them daily and each one be 
out of sight and hearing from the other, 
riding alone as in a wilderness. 

It is as impossible to describe the beauty 
of these trail rides as it would be for an 
artist to put onto canvas the ozone of the 
mountain air. A full appreciation can only 
be gained by riding them, and even then a 
new charm is found on each trip in the 
changes of the daylight and the passing of 
the seasons. 

Horseback trails lead the rider over 
courses impassable to carriages and to dis- 
tances too great to be traversed on foot. 
Many of the trails lead out from Santa 
Barbara up through the winding bottoms 
of canons, amidst fine old live-oaks, mam- 
moth boulders, luxuriant ferns, huge cacti 
and wild-flowers; or along the banks of 








to the horseman. 


mountain streams, in easy upward grades, 
bringing the rider finally out upon the crest 
of some high foot-hill twelve to fifteen hun- 
dred feet above the sea, commanding beau- 
tiful vistas of the valley and beach. Some 
may be traversed in one or two hours’ time, 
while others are sufficiently long to justify 
taking a whole day for the trip. No small 
part of such a trip is a picnic lunch that may 
be eaten at the head of some cafion with the 
cold mountain water that springs from 
cloven rocks as a beverage, and an appetite 
unknown to those who loll in their parlors 
at home. 

The foot-hills passed, the trails skirt the 
edges of the mountain, twisting and winding 
their serpentine ways in and about the heads 
of canons, bringing into the range of the eye 
at every turn a different panorama until 
they finally reach the crest of the mountain, 
four thousand feet high. 

Here the government rangers have cut out 
a trail through the thick chaparral on the 
crest of the mountain from the Ojai to the 
Refugio, a distance of sixty miles. The 
views gained from this windiftg path on the 
summit of the Santa Ynez range are un- 
doubtedly the finest in the world, being 





The Santa Ynez range, broken by a thousand fertile 





valleys, offers a wonderful variety of scenery 
On the Tunnel trail 


especially remarkable for the wonderful con- 
trasts afforded. 

Upon one side the view embraces the 
foot-hills of the Montecito, Goleta and Car- 
pinteria valleys, with the walnut, lemon 
and olive-orchards viewed from above as if 
they were on a map. Every street in the 
city is lined out between the houses, and just 
beyond are the peaceful waters of the Santa 
Barbara channel spotted with an occasional 
white sail or an ocean steamer sending up 
black columns of smoke. The expanse of 
water is broken by a string of islands some 
thirty miles out from the mainland, and 
beyond them are the blue and green shades 
of the ocean merging delicately into the 
horizon. It is a scene never to be forgotten. 

A turn of the head in the other direction 
inclines one to hold the breath in awe. The 
grandeur of the scene is inspiring. Range 
upon range of rough rock mountains, split 
up into great canons and gorges, are piled 
on top of each other, higher and higher as 
they recede, as far as the eye can reach, 
culminating in the snowy range with its 
fringe of white, fifty miles away. 

But the trails do not end at the moun- 
tain’s, crest. Beyond are the hills, rock- 
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ribbed and ancient, the vales stretching in 
pensive quietness between. Winding in 
and out between the crags is the Santa Ynez 
river—only a short distance beneath, but 
it seems much greater as the rider follows 
the zigzag paths down the north side of the 
range. Here the whole atmosphere is 
changed. The salty breezes from the sea 
are replaced by fresh breezes laden with 
an odor of pine and evergreen nettles. The 
trees are larger and thicker, the impregnable 
chaparral covers the mounds like moss 
growing over a rock. This is the home of 
the deer, the puma, the wildcat and the 
coyote, which may break across the path- 
way at any time and disappear in the 
timbered lands beyond. And it will always 
be their home, for the skill and the energy 
of the hunter can never drive these animals 
from their natural haunts. Other trails 
follow the river’s course, and those who are 
equipped with fishing tackle can stop and 
pull the speckled trout from the stream. 
Among the most popular of these moun- 
tain trails is La Cumbre, which has recently 
been constructed with funds raised by public 
subscription. It leads up by the old mission 
over the mountain driveway for a couple 
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moss growing over a rock 


mounds like 


of miles and then winds up La Roca Grande 
trail to La Cumbre point, where a monu- 
ment of rock has been erected on the summit 
of the mountains in plain view from every 
part of the city. This trail is well-built, 
wide enough for two horses abreast, and of 
easy grades. It is ten miles in length, and 
is often traversed by pedestrians who wish 
to spend a day in the mountains. La 
Cumbre may also be reached over Las 
Canoas canon trail, which is eight miles 
long, but of steeper grades. 

Two miles to the east is the Tunnel trail, 
leading up Mission canon to the mouth of 
the city water tunnel which the municipality 
is running through the mountains for a 
distance of over three miles to tap the 
waters of the Santa Ynez river beyond. The 
rider follows the watercourses of Mission 
creek, sees the seven falls where the water 
makes seven perpendicular drops over high 
rocks into deep pools beneath. Then on 
up to the ridge and down a crooked path on 
the other side to the north end of the city 
tunnel and the waters of the Santa Ynez. 
Between this course, which is eight miles 
long, and La Cumbre are several inter- 
secting trails from one to two miles jn 




















length, which make it possible for the rider 
see the best features in both without 
inconvenience. 

Ywo miles farther to the east is the San 
Roque trail, which starts up the mountain 
sides from the Hope Ranch district, follows 
the course of two deep canons, and reaches 
the ridge trail 
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esque picnic-grounds beside cool mountain 
springs. 

But the trails are not all north of the city. 
After riding over the smooth asphaltum 
pavement by the beach for two miles and 
galloping through the orchards of Montecito, 
the horseman finds himself on the Hot 

Springs trail 





six miles from 
the city, thence 
down on _ the 
other side for 
four miles to the 
Santa Ynez 
river. Andrews 
trail, the Moore 
trail, and other 
paths lead off 
from this on the 
south side of the 
range. 

The San Mar- 
cos Pass offers a 
great variety of 
passageways for 
both wagon and 
horse. It is the 
natural pass 
through the 
range and has 
been used as 
such for the last 
century, when 
the old Spanish 
gentlemen, the 
caballeros of the 
saddle, rode up 
and down the 
coast on fine 
horses and with 
silver-studded 
saddles and 
bridles. Itisthe 
gateway to the 
Santa Ynez val- 








which leads up 
to the Hot 
Springs Hotel 
and baths only 
three miles from 
the city, and 
thence over the 
Cold Springs 
trail, up a pretty 
canon to the 
mountain’s crest 
and down on the 
other side to the 
river and the 
Mono trail, a 
distance of 
eleven miles 
from Santa Bar- 
bara. This route 
connects with 
the ridge trail, 
the Blue Canon 
trail and the 
Cuyama trail, 
which can be 
followed for a 
distance of forty 
miles on through 
the mountains. 
Some fifteen 
miles east of the 
city is the beau- 
tiful Rincon val- 
ley leading up 
above Carpin- 
teria through the 
mountains near- 





leys,richin grain La Cumbre trail leads by easy grades to a summit ly to the ¢ )jai 
and nourishing commanding a superb view valley country. 


vast herds of 

stock. The San Marcos leads over to several 
large hunting reserves controlled by Santa 
Barbara clubmen; it-connects with the Cold 
Springs Hotel and joins the Laurel Springs 
trail, leading past the famous Painted Caves, 
which still retain the original decorations 
of aboriginal Indians. From this old road 
branch many horseback trail$ which pene- 
trate dense canons and lead up to pictur- 


The Rincon val- 
ley is a famous rendezvous for sportsmen. 
Quail abound there in countless quantities, 
deer may be shot in their season, and wild 
ducks feed in the streams and _ ponds. 
Winter and summer resorts are conducted 
at Shepard’s Inn and Stanley Park. There 
are many trails through this district which 
reach up to the mountain’s top and back to 
the Juncal trail on the other side of the range. 
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Over twenty-five deep mountain canons 
have been made accessible to the horsemen 
within a short distance of the city, and the 
weirdness, the wildness, the strangeness of 
the scenery that is encountered by those who 
spend a few hours in the saddle exploring 
these mountain will never be 
forgotten. 

The thousands of tourists that visit Cali- 
fornia every year in order to escape the 
extreme high and low temperatures of the 
summer and winter months of the eastern 
states make the most of the equable cli- 
mate of the Pacific Coast out-of-doors. 

How shall we spend our time? is the 
question they ask. What recreation will 
afford the greatest pleasure and return the 
largest dividends in health? A variety of 
pleasurable sports are offered to the visitor 
in southern California in summer and winter 
alike. The tennis-courts, polo-fields and 
golf links are as busy in winter as in summer. 
There are fish innumerable in the sparkling 
mountain brooks and under the heaving 
surface of the Pacific ocean. Surf-bathing 


recesses 


and boating have their attractions for the 
resident and the visitor, and the picturesque 
mountains and valleys offer an ever-chang- 
ing vista to those who wish to drive or ride. 
All these and more are diversions offered 
by the different cities of the California 
coast to those who come from other states. 
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The free-hearted Californian is not jealous 
of the attractions of his home town and ea ;h 
little settlement extends a true western 
welcome to its guests and invites them to 
enjoy its natural advantages to the fullest 
extent. 

No matter how attractive our cities or 
how elaborate our hotels may be, there are 
greater charms to the visitor far from the 
usual haunts of man where our primitive 
instincts can revel in the grandeur of nature 
in its virgin state. Our eastern cousins do 
not come to California to shut themselves 
within walls, but to bask under the canopy 
of the skies between the sheltering moun- 
tains on one side and the mild waters of the 
Pacific on the other. They have left the 
conservatism of the East far behind them 
and have caught the bravado spirit of the 
frontier. Ballroom costumes are replaced 
by riding habits, and there is a yearning 
in the heart for a touch of western life as it 
existed before steel rails spanned the Rocky 
mountains. With visions of the frontiers 
man’s first lonely trip across the continent 
in the saddle, and with mental pictures of 
the later achievements of the cowboy on 
the plains, the tourist’s first instinct is to 
turn to the horse for his recreation. Driving 
in comfortable surreys over the much 
traveled roads soon becomes commonplace, 
and the saddle is brought into use. 
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Author of Catspaw; Tur 


DISAPPEARING COIN 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. A. CAHILL 


LEWELLYWN and I were just rounding 
the corner of Fifth avenue at Forty- 
fourth street when he raised his 
cane gracefully but energetically in 
the air. 

“Hey,” he yelled to me, as he darted off 
like a shot, ‘‘there’s another one. Excuse 
me for a minute.” 

The other one was a veteran in uniform, 
hobbling patiently, pathetically and proudly 
along the sidewalk up in front. There had 
beensomething doing—a convention of theG. 
A. R., possibly, or somebody had been rais- 
ing something, dedicating something, open- 
ing something to the public, or uncovering 
something to its gaze—for the town was 
full of the old men in blue. Llewellyn had 


nailed every old soldier that we passed, 
= . a: c 

and had asked him some question of supreme 

importance—to Llewellyn. 


It appears that 





Llewellyn’s father had been paymaster in 
the army, or else doled out the whisky and 
cigars, and Llewellyn claimed—boasted, in 
fact—that the mere mention of his father’s 
name would bring a glint of friendliness into 
the eyes of any veteran. As I passed 
Llewellyn and this particular veteran, I 
noticed a certain gleam in the latter’s eyes, 
but I also noticed that Llewellyn was hand- 
ing him a_twenty-five-cent cigar; and 
whether the gleam was due to recollections 
of Llewellyn’s father or to the cigar, de- 
ponent saith not, and is not mean enough to 
insinuate. All that I know is that I have felt 
the gleam of happiness in mine own eyes 
under similar circumstances and in Llewel- 
lyn’s presence, too. There certainly is one 
thing about Llewellyn that is commendable. 

I waited—in a spirit of pure friendliness— 
on the club steps, while Llewellyn finished 
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buttonholing the old soldier to his satisfac- 
tion. Finally he came along—or rather, 
they did, side by side. When they reached 
the club, Llewellyn took him by the hand 
and bid him a warm farewell. Then he 
turned to me. 

“What do I get for waiting thishalfhour?” 
I muttered savagely. I gotit—atwenty-tfive- 
cent cigar—and immediately spoke in 
glowing terms of Llewellyn’s father. The 
mention of this gentleman naturally led to 
the subject of refreshment, and we passed 
on into the grill, or whatever they call it on 
Forty-fourth street. But Llewellyn shook 
his head. He was already intoxicated, not 
with drink, but with doubt, with mysterious 
excitement. 

“T can’t understand it’ he mused, as 
though to himself; ‘‘they’re all of one story. 
They all tell the same tale. Or, at least, 
they won’t tell any tale at all. What does 
it mean?” 

“They all accept cigars?”’ I queried, as 
though to help him out. 

He shook his head. “It’s the mystery of 
the thing—it’s psychologically perfect. A 
common experience sealing the lips of each 
of them. Don’t laugh, man. _ It’s—it’s 
ghastly. I’m going to write a monograph 
upon it, after I interview my hundredth 
man.” 

“How many have you interviewed so 
far?” I asked. 

“He,” said Llewellyn darkly, “was the 
ninety and ninth. But look here, 
man—it’s a fearful thing, this. It’s like— 
you’ve heard of people who’ve been in the 
valley of death, and have come back, and 
who won’t—who can’t, tell what they saw, 
heard, thought of, there. These men are 


like that, these men of the battle line. 
There’s a secret that they won’t reveal—a 
mystery they won’t unravel—something 


that none of them will tell—.” 

“Go on” I said; ‘what is the secret ?”’ 

He strutted up and down the room for a 
moment in his long-legged way. Then he 
came back, and put his head close to mine. 

“There’s not one of them,” he whispered 
in awestruck tones, ‘‘who will tell you that he 
ever shot a man—.” 

“In battle!’ I exclaimed. ‘‘Nonsense!’’ 

“Not nonsense,’ returned Llewellyn; 
“vou try em. I’ve tried ninety-nine of ’em. 
They'll tell me anything—anything I want 
to know—up to the point of drawing the 
trigger. What then? Did they shoot 
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blindly, straight ahead—with their eyes 
open—shut—did each pick his man—did 
he see the bullet reach his mark—? No, 
no. Silence. Sealed lips. What’s more, 
white lips. They shiver with some—some 
agony of soul when I mention it—and pass it 
over. They'll tell you of battle-tields heaped 
with dead, but bring them back to the pull- 
ing of the trigger—no, no. Sealed lips— 
white lips, you understand ?” 

“IT don’t understand anything of the 
kind” I answered hotly, and incredulously, 
“I don’t believe it. White lips, and the 
shivers! It’s your cigars, man. That’s all.” 

Llewellyn leaned back with a sinister 
smile. ‘*All right,” he said, “‘you ask some 
of ’em. I’ve talked to ninety-nine. When 
I see the hundredth, I write my monograph.” 

I leaped to my feet and caught him by 
the arm. ‘Come on,’ I said, dragging him 
out of the room. 

‘‘Where to?” 
starting in?” 

“Not on my hundred, but on yours” I 
answered. “I’m going to take you to the 
hundredth man—.” 

““‘Who — where 
wildly. 

“The Major,” I retorted, “if he’s here.” 

He was there, and we found him in the 
card room playing a barbarian game known 
as social solitaire. 

“Major,” I ventured, “interrupting you 
for just one minute, and aiding me in the 
preparation of a monograph, will you tell 
me, brietly—briefly, mind—why it is that a 
veteran of the wars will never tell you 
about picking out his adversary and shooting 
him down? I want to know.” 

Strange to say, the Major started slightly 
and cast a startled glance at me. I noticed 
that, suddenly, he seemed paler than was 
his wont, and his lips seemed, on the instant, 
white. But he recovered himself quickly 
and laughed. Then he fumbled in his 
waistcoat pocket, though he trained his eyes 
on Llewellyn. 

“Wait,” said the Major, “till I light a good 
cigar.” He lit Llewellyn’s. 
So did I, in fact. 

The Major tapped himself on the chest. 
“They won’t tell, eh,” be went on; “well, 
here’s one lad that'll tell you about picking 
out a man.” 

“Concrete case?” I queried. ‘The foun- 
dation of my monograph has got to be con- 
crete.” 


he demanded; “are you 





what?” he demanded 


one—one_ of 
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“Tt should be reinforced then” said the 
Major, pushing a button. Louis answered 
immediately, the Major ordered, and 
Llewellyn signed the card—a very fair dis- 
tribution of labor and of capital. 

“Tt was before Petersburg,’’ went on the 
Major, blowing fragrant clouds of smoke 
into the air, “‘and the situation was like this 
—.’ He illustrated with the remnants 
of his social solitaire. ‘*The rebel line of 
defense extended from beyond Richmond, 
thirty-five long miles, past Petersburg. Our 
line at Petersburg was five hundred feet 
away from theirs. I was a nobody then— 
but a crackajack sharpshooter. We were 
stationed, night and day, in a trench, op- 
posite a little hill that the rebels had for- 
tified, and on which they camped and 
clustered as thick as bees. There we lay 
and did nothing—absolutely nothing, day 
after day. Now and then, of course, we 
fired a few rounds, to keep each other scared 
to death.” 

I nodded. 
“was in 1861.” 

The Major snorted. ‘This,’ he said, 
“was in July, 1864. But that’s as near as 
you usually come to things—.” 

“You shot a man—” ventured Llewellyn, 
fearing the preamble might be too much for 
us. The Major stiffened, and took another 
sip, or swig, or whatever majors are accus- 
tomed to take when in fatigue uniform. 

“You've heard possibly,” he went on, “of 
the Yanks and Johnnies exchanging sup- 
plies during lulls in fighting? You’ve heard 
that about—.”’ 

“Yorktown” I interposed. 

“Vicksburg” yelled the Major, “and 
other places. You read about Yorktown 
in the Iliad. This is the Civil war J’m talk- 
ing about. Well, fey had tobacco, those 
chaps who were defending Petersburg, and 
we had coffee, and other things. Once ina 
while we’d exchange. And we_ needed 
tobacco most awful bad—especially the 
sharpshooters. It made all the difference 
in the world. But there was something 
else we exchanged beside coffee and tobacco. 
I can tell you—.” 

“Rum and molasses” I ventured. 

“Treacle and sulphur” improved Llewel- 
lyn. 

“Bullets” snapped the Major, “and I 
did my share of that. But there’s only one 
man that I want to talk about—a Johnnie 


” 


“This,”’ I said, intelligently, 





sharpshooter on the other side—. 
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“Getting down to cases now” I ventured. 

“Concrete” said Llewellyn, in a moment 
of madness. 

“Reinforced” sighed the Major, as he 
pushed the button. 

There was silence for the usual length of 
time. 

“Go on, Major,” exclaimed Llewellyn 
finally, looking up from the card he was 
signing, ‘about the Johnnie sharpshooter 
on the other side.” 

“Ah,” proceeded the Major, “he was a 
crackajack. I would have pitted him against 
any sharpshooter on our side—except, of 
course, myself. I’ve never yet seen the man 
that—but—” he broke off modestly, ‘we'll 
let that pass. I liked this chap clear 
through. He understood the true principle 
of sharpshooting—he never wasted his am- 
munition—.” 

“You mean,” I queried eagerly, 
always brought down his man?” 

The Major frowned. ‘He never wasted 
ammunition” he repeated. ‘Well,’ he 
went on, “this chap and I, just as soon as we 
sized each other up, began to get interested. 
He tried for me, and I tried for him. But 
we were as quick in getting out of the way as 
we were at shooting. All this time, mind you, 
we only saw the tops of each other’s heads, 
One day, during a lull, however, he got up 
out of his trench and dangled his long legs 
over the edge of the earthworks, and I did 
the same. 

“<P get you yet, Johnnie,’ 
him. 

‘*Same here, Yank,’ he answered, work- 
ing his jaws up and down, up and down in 
the most aggravating manner. 

““T’ve got a pocketful of beans, Reb,’ I 
cried insinuatingly. 

“I’m game’ he answered. 
halfway, you-all.’ 

“We both climbed down, holding a piece 
of dirty white cloth up in the air, and we 
met halfway, and exchanged commodities. 
My, that tobacco tasted sweet—good old- 
fashioned Virginia This cigar 
ain’t a marker to it, no sir. Well, we met, 
and we shook hands, actually. ‘Glad to 
meet you, Johnnie,’ I told him. And he 
blushed and told me the same. Then I put 
my hand in my pocket and drew forth a lot 
of gun cartridges. I showed him one. 

“*“Johnnie,’ I said, “I’m so dadgasted all- 
fired certain of my arm and my eye, that I 
take every bullet before I load, and I cut 


“that he 


I yelled to 


‘Meet me 


tobacco. 


ery bullet before 


my initials on it, right here—see—near the 
shell. Every one of ’m has got my I. M. on 
it, understand.’ And it was true, too. 

“It puzzled the Johnnie, and he shook his 
head. ‘What for do you-all do a thing like 
that?’ he asked. I only grinned at him. 

“*Reb,’ I said, ‘I’m so dadgasted sure of 
hitting my mark that I'll make a bargain 
with you. If you find any of my bullets 
lying round loose in your diggin’s, if you'll 
fetch ’m to me, I'll give a handful of coffee 
for any and every one of ’em. You see.’ 

“He saw, all right. He was bright, that 
chap. I took to him at once. He pulled out 


a bullet from his pocket, and a rusty nail— 
he didn’t have a knife—and he started to 
carve his own initials on his own bullets 
with the nail. 
understand. 


His initials were N. T., you 





I load, and I cut my initials on it, right here—see—near the shell”’ 





“**°N, Yank,’ he said, pointing to our 
lines, ‘if you-all find any of N. T.’s over yon, 
of co’se—,’ and he started to work his jaws 
like mad. We shook hands again and 
parted. The next day we met again— 
between the lines. 

“*Johnnie,’ I said, ‘I’ve got you. I’ve 
I passed him half a 
He took 


got something else.’ 
dozen bullets with his initials on. 
them and inspected them gravely. 

“He wasn’t feazed a mite. He only put 
his hand in his pocket and pulled out a 
handful with my initials on. 

“ “Go ’way,’ I cried; ‘you scratched these 
up yourself. You put my initials on with 
your rusty nail.’ It was a fact. I don’t 
suppose they had a penknife among the 
whole crowd. But he came back at me. 

“Vou didn’t use no rusty nail puttin’ 
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mine on, Yank,’ he said. Then we both 
laughed. It was a job we had both thought 
of puttin’ up at the same time—sort of 
telepathy, I guess. 

“ ‘Johnnie,’ I groaned, ‘I’m just hungry 
for a mouthful o’ y’r tobac’.’ 

** Gi’ me a handful o’ yo’ coffee, Yank,’ 
he whispered, ‘and we-all ‘Il call her quits.’ 

“Well,” went on the Major, “‘it’s only due 
to both of us to say that we didn’t try any 
more fake schemes on each other. And 
what’s more, he couldn’t scare up ary 
bullet of mine, nor I of his—.” 

“Each of you invariably found his mark?” 
queried I eagerly, once more. The Major 
only shivered in silence, and then went on. 

“Each of us was good friends for awhile,”’ 
he said, ‘“‘and then the thing happened that 
made us mortal enemies—made all of us, on 
both sides there at Petersburg, like wild, 
mad, raving beasts, ready to tear each other’s 
eyes out. It happened in this way. 

“Bosbyshell, and a lot of other chaps, all 
along had been building a tunnel—a tunnel 
five hundred and ten feet long—that ran 
from well behind our lines, plumb under 
that little hill where Mahone and his Rebs 
seethed and swarmed. Everybody that 
knows anything knows about this tunnel, 
but to you chaps who live on the comic 
supplements I’ve got to tell the facts. This 
tunnel was a marvel of engineering—twenty- 
five years ahead of its time, in the way those 
chaps constructed it. I didn’t know so 
much about it then as I did later, and I 
didn’t want to know, for actually, I was 
afraid that that sharpshooter chap over in 
their lines, N. T., might be able to read my 
thoughts—he was so darned sharp. How- 
ever, this tunnel was dug thirty-five feet 
underground—think of it—and shored up 
with timbers for the whole length of five 





hundred and ten feet. Maybe N. T. did 
read thoughts, after all. Anyway, the 
Rebs suspected that we had a tunnel—and 


they counter-tunneled. But they didn’t go 
deep enough, and they never found it— 
never dreamed we would dig a thing thirty- 
five feet deep. Be that as it may, our people 
carried sack after sack of gun-powder in 
there, until we had.eight thousand pounds 
of powder lying right under those Rebs— 
thick as bees on that hill. 

“Then we touched it off. Bo Sy 

“When we got through, what had been a 
hill was a hollow—a hole—and it’s there 
today. . « «+ » 
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“Well, we were ordered forward, in the 
confusion, to take that hill—or the hole, 
just as you please. We took it. There’s 
where the rub came in. That tunnel was 
dug so we could blow up a gap in their 
defense that would take us to Petersburg— 
and then toRichmond. In the pandemonium 
that followed that explosion we could have 
taken the entire Confederate army. But, 
no—army politics—jealousy between Burn- 
side and Meade on our side—or some other 
tarnation thing. Result—ordered to take 
the hill, and sfop. No orders to push on. 

“We obeyed orders. We took the posi- 
tion, and—stopped. What was the result? 
The rebel loss had been considerable by that 
explosion. Their dead were lying under 
tons of earth. But it was that very thing 
that put the grit into them. Once they had 
reorganized—and they didn’t need much 
reorganization just then—every man’s blood 
was boiling—they came back at us like 
wildcats—and they sent us back where we'd 
been—and kept us there for months. The 
tunnel was a fizzle. To think that the war 
might have been ended on that day July 30, 
1864, almost—and—but it’s no use crying 
over spilled milk. There we were, back in 
our trenches, almost as fighting mad as were 
the Rebs.” 

“Your sharpshooter friend then was the 
victim of the explosion?” I asked. 

“So I thought,” said the Major, “until 
the fourth day. Then, peeping over the top 
of his trench, I saw him—caught the glint 
of his eye. There was no good-nature in 
it now. He meant business. He waited 
until I was reloading, then he let forth a 
Rebel yell that you could have heard a mile. 

““T’m going to get you, Yank,’ he cried 
at the top of his voice—and the sting of the 
avenger was in it this trip for sure. I an- 
swered him in kind. My dander was up too, 
and I settled down to work. We lay there 
for weeks and weeks glaring at each other 
like mad. Once in awhile we exchanged 
supplies, but the hatred had sudcenly be- 
come bitter. And I wouldn’t trust my fire- 
eating chap, and he wouldn’t trust me. I 
was looking to get just one man of that whole 


long line, and he was doing the same. We 
taunted each other to the quick. But we 


didn’t show ourselves—that is, not to each 
other. Sometimes, it seems to me that we 
bore charmed lives—that it was intended 
that each of us should kill the other—that we 
were reserved for just that and nothing else. 




















his ey 


“Tt was on toward the end of the long 
siege that our opportunity came. 

“I'll never forget the feeling that came 
over me that instant when I realized that he 
had me and that I had him. I've been 
under all kinds of ftire—I’ve been in all 
kinds of panic—I’ve experienced all the 
sensations of war. But I can’t repeat the 
thrill that shocked me at the moment that 
I realized that, across that space of five 
hundred feet, fully exposed to his fire as I 
was at the moment—when I realized that I 
was looking down the muzzle of his ritle. 
And that thrill was followed by another— 
one of joy—for he was as pitilessly exposed 
tome asI wastohim. It was only a matter 
of head and shoulders, you understand 
but it seemed as though we had simulta 
neously caught each other napping, only to 
find we were neither napping—telepathy 
again, I imagine. As I remember it, there 
was no hurry, no flurry about it—sharp- 
shooters don’t go about a thing that way. 
We took deliberate careful aim. I couldn’t 
have ducked to save my soul—I seemed hyp- 
notized. Maybe he felt the same. There 
we were, just atoms in two long lines of 
men, and yet to us it seemed as though we 
were the only people in the universe—we 
forgot everything, everybody else. 
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“What was more —I 
knew that he was going to 
kill me. He must have 


known that I was going to 
kill him. 
“And then we fired ...- 
together. 
“T fell back in my trench, 
fully convinced that I was 
dead. I was sure I had felt 
my head split open with his 
ci | aaa 
eat - then slowly, I picked 
myself up, and crawled back to 
my position. As I did so, I 
saw a dusty head of hair 
cautiously peering the 
rebel line. I saw his eyes, full of surprise, 
bewilderment. They were the eyes of N. 
T.—troubled—.”’ 

“You had missed,” ventured Llewellyn, 
with the air of a man who had made an 
important discovery, ‘‘both missed.” 

‘How could we have missed?” yelled the 
Major. “I tell you, we weren’t that kind. 

It wasa mystery, I tell you. . . It 
was appalling. We had the drop— 
we fired—and then. nothing. Did 
we dream? Did we imagine it all? ; 
I don’t know. We had no time to think. 
Things happened after that—quick changes 
were made—unexpected movements. 
and when the maneuvers were all over, I 
looked, but looked in vain for my friend 
N. T. He was nowhere to be seen. 2 

“Maybe you pinked him” I ventured. 

“We'll see,’ snorted the Major. ‘That 
was in 1864, wasn’t it? Well, I went back to 
Petersburg, when do you think. . . . 
just seven years ago. Went back for the 
first time, by gad. And I walked out over a 
dusty road to the scene of that explosion. 
It’s a farm now—and they’ve fenced in the 
hole that used to be a hill. And they show 
you the tunnel and where it’s caved in and 
where it hasn’t—and the counter tunnel that 
the rebels dug. And that ain’t all. A sweet- 
faced farmer’s wife has got a little shanty 
there, under lock and key, you understand. 
You find her out, and she opens it for you. 
What’s she got in there? Relics, gentlemen. 
Shot and shell, skulls, rags and tatters left 
from that explosion, canisters—anything 
you like. But the first thing I had to do was 
to put down my name in the visitor’s book 
in that little shanty, and I did it like a Major, 
you can bet. The next thing I did was to 


over 
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step to a little glass case she 
kept under lock and key. 
She unlocked it, and she 
showed me the most im- 
portant thing first— 

‘*Here is a real curiosity,’ 
she said, ‘and I don’t think 
there’s another like it in the 
world.’ 

“She handed me some kind 
of a heavy piece of lead, that 
looked more like a little cart- 
wheel than like anything else 
—a cart-wheel with heavy, 
protruding hubs. I looked 
it over curiously. It didn’t 
mean so much to me. 

““*What is it?’ T asked that 
sweet-faced woman. ‘Tell 
me what it is.’ 

“She laughed. ‘You won’t 
when I tell you’ she returned. 

“ ‘Madam,’ I answered her, ‘I'll believe 
anything you say.’ 

“““Well, then,’ she went on, ‘it’s two 
bullets—shot from opposite sides—that have 
met in air.’ 

“T examined it, and by George, gentlemen, 
do you know, she was right. They were 
bullets for certain. They had met, head on 
—had embraced, had melted—smashed, 
welded themselves together in a death-lock, 
and there they were. They weren't all 
mashed either. I spoke about the hubs of 
this same cart-wheel. Protruding from each 
side were unmelted portions of each bullet— 
the thing that proved that what she said was 
true. 

‘““*Examine them carefully,’ she said to 
me, ‘for nobody believes they are what I say 
they are.’ 

“Gentlemen,” went on the Major solemn- 
ly, “I did examine ’em carefully—and it was 
my careful examination that brought me up 
all standing. What do you think that care- 
ful examination revealed to these eyes, 
gentlemen? I'll tell you. On one hub on one 
side—half obliterated by the shock, were 
the initials N. T. scratched in with a nail; 
on the other side, I. M., but in with a knife. 
You see now why we hadn’t hit each other, 
don’t you?) Our missiles met in air. ay 

There was a deep silence. Mentally I 
felt that both Llewellyn and myself were 
calling the Major an inf—l l1—r. But the 


nature 


believe me 


Major didn’t give us time e¥en to think of 
such a thing. 
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There was no good- 
in it now. 
He meant business 





‘*Gen- 


He held up his hand for silence. 
tlemen,” he went on, “I tried to buy that 
thing, but the woman wouldn't sell. I 
didn’t tell her the story that I’ve told you. 
I merely turned and put my finger under 
my name on the visitor’s register. ‘Madam,’ 
I said, ‘I wish you would mark my signa- 
ture. Some day a man may come along 
looking for me, and if he does, I should like 
to meet him.’ 

“She looked curiously at my name. 
she exclaimed, ‘your initials are I. M.’ 
gularly enough, she did not connect them 
with the bullets. I doubt if she had ever 
noticed the initials on the bullets. But she 
went on— 

““*Why,’ she gasped, ‘I wonder if you’re 
the gentleman that Mr. Nicodemus Tolliver 
asked me to look out for once?’ 

“‘*Nicodemus Tolliver! I 
You note the initials N. T.? 
Nicodemus Tolliver?’ 

‘*Oh,’ she answered, ‘you must be from 
the no’th. Mr. Nicodemus Tolliver is one 
of the biggest tobacco men in Richmond.’” 

The Major drew his hand over his eyes. 
“T went to Richmond,” he went on, ‘‘and 
I don’t think—I really do not think I have 
ever been on such a time as I had with Mr. 
Nicodemus Tolliver. He was a southerner 
if ever there was one. Ah,” sighed the 
Major “‘those were great days—.” 

“The days of ’64?” I queried. 


“( yh.’ 
Sin- 


exclaimed. 
‘Who is Mr. 
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“No!” cried the Major indignantly, 
“seven years ago—the days of oughty-four, 
when I met with Nicodemus Tolliver.” 

Llewellyn started up, looking at his watch. 
“My great,” he to me, “we're late. 
We've got to catch that train.” 

I didn’t answer. I saw his extreme 
anxiety to get away and followed him, 
thanking the Major breathlessly as we 
went. , 

“What train?” I 
Forty-fourth street. 

“The train,’ responded Llewellyn, ‘‘to 
Petersburg.” 

I saw his point. 
as we were. Next day we were in 
burg, following the dusty trail out to the 
‘Crater’ as they call it there. We found the 
sweet-faced woman, and she unlocked the 
dilapidated house of treasures. 

“The first thing I'd like to show you-all,” 
she said, ‘is the most curious thing I have— 
two bullets that have met in air.” 

We examined them with a magnifying 
glass that we had been careful to annex on 
our way down. Llewellyn scrutinized them 
first. He not a word, but passed 
the glass and the leaden cart-wheel on tome. 
I looked in turn. 

“By George,” I exclaimed, ‘the Major 
was right.” For there, on opposite sides of 
the monstrosity, just under the lee of the 


cried 


asked, once out on 


We took the train—just 
Peters- 


Sa id 
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melted portion that had formed the cart- 
wheel, were faint initials, scratched into the 
metal—faint but still discernible: I. M. on 
one side—N. T. on the other. 

And if you don’t believe it, go and see. 

And next day we were back once more at 
the club, ready to place upon the brow of 
the Major a tribute to his integrity rather 
than to his imagination. But it was a silent 
tribute. We didn’t tell him so. Only 
Llewellyn was not satisfied. 

This time he pushed the button himself, 
and signed the card too, for he was willing 
to pay well for his information. 

“Major,” he said, insinuatingly, ‘‘you are 
so very entertaining. Will you tell us, now, 
of some occasions when you picked out 
your man—and killed him? That’s what I'd 
like to know.” 

The Major shivered. He tossed off his 
poison as though he felt the need of it. His 
He strode to the window 
Then he 


lips grew pale. 
and looked out at the heavens. 
came back and sat down. 

“Looks as though the gov’ment was 
knockin’ the stuffin’ out of these here 
trusts” was all he had to say. 

Since he was the hundredth man, Lle- 
wellyn went off to the writing-room and wrote 
his monograph. I wrote one too. To 
thunder with Llewellyn’s. 

The above is mine. 


The Golden Gate 


By CHARLES S. NEWHALL 


Under the gold of sunset skies 
The narrow portals lie. 

No sail in sight; but through the night 
The great sea-ships will tly— 

From south and west in eager quest 
Will hold their storm-swept way, 

To enter at the dawn 
And anchor safe within the bay; 


Like souls, in wilder seas 
On longer quest, 
That gain through narrower gates 


A surer rest. 











Mr. Benson Finds Out 


By EpirH RONALD MIRRIELEES 


Author of WHERE THE COLorR OF LIFE Is RED; STRONGER FORCE 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAURICE LOGAN 


ENSON wanted to know. An 
intermittent curiosity itched within 
him. He wanted to know, but he 
had been five months married be- 
fore he could screw his courage to 

the point of trying to find out. Then, in the 
conjugal shelter of their ranch bedroom: 

“Tt’s funny,” he confided to his wife, ‘‘it’s 
kind of funny you never said anything to me 
about—about Willins.” 

Mrs. Benson was putting her hair into 
its rigid night-time braid. She started so 
that the slippery strand escaped her fingers. 

“T don’t know’s it’s so funny” she said. 
“He was the husband o’ my youth.” 

She groped for the braid and drew it, 
an imperfect screen, across her averted face, 
and Benson, conscience convicted, went 
silently to bed. 

He tried the same conversational lure 
with Calla Lily, the eldest of his four step- 
children, somewhat later, but Calla Lily, 
her mother’s right hand through the lean 
years of widowhood, was feeling still the 
bitterness of her supplanting. She met 
question with acid question in response. 

“Why don’t you ask ma?” she inquired, 
such cynical knowledge in her black eyes 
that even months after, when peace was es- 
tablished, her step-father could not bring 
himself to reopen the subject. 

But the solitudes of ranch work give 
opportunity for much speculation. As he 
rode through the hills in search of cattle, as 
he rattled across the sage-brush miles to 
town, Benson found the specter of his pred- 
ecessor rising recurringly. 

Before his marriage he had been not much 
interested in his wife’s past. She could cook 
and ‘“‘manage’’; she had a decision and yet a 
virginal shyness which attracted him. If 
he thought of the departed Willins at all, 
it was only to think that a man must be a 
poor stick to die and leave his family de- 
pendent. Now he was less Sure. It was 


not easy to picture Mrs. Benson, with her 





unsparing clear-sightedness, retaining ten- 
derness for a poor stick. And that she had 
such tenderness, a dozen incidents crowded 
forward to prove. Mrs. Benson’s childhood 
home had been in Indiana; she told stories of 
it sometimes in the expansive pleasantness of 
winter evenings. There was no secret about 
her meager years as mistress of her brother’s 
ill-kept ranch. But the years between—her 
married years—might have gone unlived for 
all her reference to them. She checked the 
children sternly in any tendency toward 
reminiscence. 

“You eat your dinner, Ernie. You don’t 
remember nothing—remember anything 
about Dakota” she reproved her garrulous 
elder son; and Ernie, caught halfway in his 
anecdote, relapsed into sulky silence. His 
mother flushed as she caught Benson’s eyes 
from across the table. 

“T don’t like him to talk about it’? she 
owned. Her glance swept the four sun- 
burned faces—three sallow like her own, 
and Ernie’s irreconcilably fair. “I don’t 
want to hear any of them talking about 
Dakota. They was too little to remember.” 

After that, the children were cut off as a 
source of information. Indeed, except for 
Calla Lily, Benson had never. thought of 
using them. To ask questions of Calla Lily, 
her mother’s replica, was one thing. To 
ask of the blundering, tow-headed Ernie 
was quite another. 

“Besides, he’d say anything you wanted 
to hear’? Mr. Benson acknowledged to him- 
self reluctantly. 

He shook his head over the acknowledg- 
ment. Ernie was thirteen and he had been 
less than a year under his step-father’s 
observation, but already Benson, against his 
will, was growing critical. 

“T guess Ernie’ll split those kindlings for 
you” he found himself falling into a habit of 
suggesting; or ‘‘Maybe Ernie can take that 
churning off of Cal-Lily’s hands”; and 
always, he noticed, his suggestion went 
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unenforced. He had an inkling of the reason 
from the first, but he put it aside deter- 
minedly. 

“You needn't to go crazy about first hus- 
bands” he rebuked himself. ‘*There, all chil- 
dren don’t have to look like their mothers.” 

None the less, he was no surer that Ernest 
did not look like his mother than that he 
was his father’s sign and image, and pres- 
ently he had a proof of it. He came in late, 
one night, dog-weary after a search for 
straying cattle, and dismounted heavily at 
the corral gate. The lighted windows of 
the kitchen were opposite him and in the air 
a crisp smell of frying bacon. 

“Not much like getting home a year ago” 
he congratulated himself, fumbling with his 
saddle straps—and straightened suddenly 
from above them with a shock of anger to 
displace his satisfaction. In the swath of 
light from the kitchen door he could see his 
wife toiling up the path from the spring- 
house, bent sidewise beneath the weight of 
a bucket of water. 

Benson threw his saddle across the bars 
of the corral and hurried stiffly over the 
trampled ground between them. He took 
the bucket from her hands before she had 
mounted the steps. 

“You made yourself sick once, already, 
lifting things’ he remonstrated. ‘You 
might get Ern to carry water for you when 
I’m not here. There’s no reason a boy as 
big as Ern—”’ 

“His name’s Ernest’? Mrs. Benson cor- 
rected. Her thread of voice was as fine- 
drawn as a knife blade. “I wisht you 
wouldn’t call him Ern. Ern’s—the name 
his father went by.” 

“Oh,” Benson commented blankly. He 
set the bucket on its shelf and went outside, 
the comfort of his home-coming dashed as 
completely as by a douche of cold water. 
When he had sat a few minutes on the steps, 
he returned to the corral and from there 
tramped aimlessly out across the stubbly 
November prairie. 

“She’s got a right to think about him’”’ he 
contradicted himself presently. ‘‘She never 
made any nonsense about us getting mar- 
ried. It was just business.” 

A little later he struck one hand into the 
palm of the other. ‘Anyhow, the kids 
think a lot of me—all but Ern.”’ 

It gave him a certain pleasure to use the 
forbidden abbreviation. It did not give 
him the displeasure it sometimes had to 
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recollect how poor a representative bore it. 
As a little boy Ernest had had attractive 
qualities—facile good temper and an eager- 
ness for praise—but the constant sense of 
disapproval had clouded these with an in- 
creasing sulkiness. Returned from his 
tramp, Benson came upon the boy leaning 
against the lintel of the kitchen door and 
whittling ostentatiously wide of the empty 
wood-box. 

“You might fill—’”’ Benson began. Then 
he shifted the sentence. ‘*Don’t you bother 
with that wood-box, Cal-Lily. T’ll till it up 
after I eat.” 

Supper was over, but his own was hot and 
drying in the oven. His mental barometer 
rose insensibly as he disposed of it. 

“Want to catch up the sorrel and ride 
into town with me tomorrow, Ernie?” he 
questioned as he laid down his knife and 
fork, and was instantly aware of his wife’s 
quick glance of approval. It hurt a little 
to realize the subtle reason for that approval, 
but he was pleased none the less. 

“That’s the way to get at her” he con- 
gratulated himself. “I got to show I think 
a lot of the kid.’ 

The decision, reénforced by his easy- 
going habit, served often thereafter as a 
check on spoken disapprovals. By reason 
of it, its object, by the time he was fifteen, 
had had established for him a special place 
in his step-father’s scheme of things. He 
might neglect his chores, he might leave gates 
open even, without spoken reproof. Thanks 
to a name and a fancied resemblance, 
Ernest belonged to the privileged class. 

And in common with privileged classes 
everywhere, their representative pressed 
hard upon the outer limits of his freedom. 
He loafed, he shirked, he bullied his younger 
brother and sister. Twice in the year 
between his fifteenth and his sixteenth birth- 
days, he went away—‘“ran away” would be 
misleading, but disappeared with no an- 
nouncement of his going. When the wel- 
come at some neighboring ranch wore thin, 
he drifted back, more sullen than he had 
departed. 

“I'd talk to Ernest, Mollie’ Benson 
urged on the occasion of his second reap- 
pearance. ‘“‘He’d ought to do something. 
If he wants to go to school in town this 
winter, I can find a place for him. Or I 
could let him have some sheep—” 

“T don’t know as I would”? Mrs. Benson 
demurred. She raised cloudy, restless eyes 
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to meet her husband’s. ‘I don’t know as 
I'd spend any money on Ernest. I guess 
he’s best off here with me. His father—”’ 

‘All right’? Benson agreed. 

He had progressed far, since his marriage, 
along the road of the affections. He was 
no longer resentful of the unfinished sen- 
tence; only bitterly pitiful that his wife 
should have set up so poor animage. Ernest 
was standing outside the house as he left it, 
and it was altogether a gentle impulse which 
moved Benson to stop and speak to him. 
He began casually, far off from his goal. 

“If you’re going to do any riding, Ernie, 
you catch up that brown mare. I’m not 
using her this spring.” 

He paused; the unsyllabled sound which 
came from his step-son might equally well 
have been assent or refusal. 

“She’d ought to be used”? Benson took up 
his task. ‘Horses are like men that way. 
If they aren’t worked, they get to be no good. 
I been wondering if you don’t have too 
much spare time on your hands yourself 
lately, the way things run. If you'd like to 
get in some schooling—”’ 

This time there was no reward at all for 
his effort—not even an unsyllabled one. 

“Because if you don’t, you’d ought to 
take hold of the ranch work”’ the reformer 
continued undiscouraged. ‘You’d ought 
to have regular chores. It’s not right—”’ 

“Why don’t you make me, then?’ said 
the object of reform muffledly—and, for the 
instant, was nearer than he knew to the 
proposed compulsion. 

Benson was a half step forward before his 
caution could make pace on his desire. It 
did make pace, though. He swung round 
and strode off to the stable. 

“If ever a kid needed a licking!” he 
fumed. 

At the stable door he stopped to look 
back. Ernest was standing, still, where his 
step-father had left him. His head was 
dropped and his slack hands twisted at his 
coat. At sight of the futile, shiftless figure, 
Benson’s eyelids smarted suddenly with an 
emotion wholly unrelated to anger. 

‘“And he don’t even have a good time” he 
wondered. ‘‘Well—if Willins could see the 
stick that’s named after him—” 

He had set up, by this time, a very definite 
image of his predecessor—a fair-haired, soft- 
voiced, mildly-haloed being,such as women— 
he used the generic term contemptuously— 
sure to be fond of. Probably deli- 
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cate, too. He sighed a little as he thought 
of the terms of competition between them. 

With the singular, telepathic certainty 
which marriage breeds, he could tell quite 
well now when Mrs. Benson was thinking 
of the past. A sort of cloud brooded over 
her at such times; her voice thinned and 
edged and her replies came at random. 
Sometimes he could relate the seizure to one 
of Ernest’s escapades. Oftener it came in 
the midst of a season of profound household 
peace. Benson did not pretend to account 
for the order of coming, but the reason went 
unquestioned; whatever present circum- 
stances failed to explain, was set, through 
Ernest, to the account of the dead Willins. 

It was nearly a month after his second 
return before Ernest wearied again of the 
routine of ranch living. The time was 
haying season, and Benson, drippingly hot, 
was guiding a rake through windrows of cut 
alfalfa. On one of his journeys across the 
field he raised his eyes to the distant house 
just as the diminished figure of his step-son 
emerged from the back door. Almost im- 
mediately from the front door came a 
splotch of color which, moving toward the 
field, resolved itself into Calla Lily, fluttering 
in checked red gingham. 

“It’s Ernie” the girl panted as she came 
within hearing. “I don’t care. I won’t 
stand it. He’s going off again, and I don’t 
know what he said to ma—” Her sallow 
girlish face, close-held and guarded like her 
mother’s, quivered suddenly from chin to 
forehead. “I never saw her cry in my 
whole life’’ she ended. 

“You tie up the team, Cal-Lily” Benson 
directed grimly. 

He dropped the reins across her palm 
and strode toward the house. Mrs. Benson 
was standing close against the living-room 
window as he entered. The face she turned 
to him was as hard and quiet as hysteria. 

“What’s wrong, Mollie?”? Benson asked. 
Then, before she could answer, his anger 
made up upon his fear of hurting her. 
“What’s this about Ernie’s going off? I 
tell you right now I’ve stood enough from 
that kid. I want all the children to feel like 
they was at home on this ranch, but just 
one more piece of nonsense from Ern—”’ 
He stopped appalled as the tabooed name 
slipped from him. 

Mrs. Benson turned round from the win- 
dow. Her clenched hands, rigid, pressed 
against her throat. 
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“Don’t call him—that! That’s his 
father’s name. An’—he’s like his father. 
He is! He’s enough like him—” 

“Like him?” Benson echoed, dazed. 

“T could tell he was goin’ to be; even when 
he was little I could tell it. All his life long 
I been makin’ it up to him for lettin’ him 
be born like that. An’ now—” 

Benson took the twisting hands and put 
them down, his own enclosing them. 

“Now you tell me what Willins was like, 
Mollie’ he commanded. 

“TLike—that! He’d go off an’ leave me 
and the children there on the ranch. An’ 
when he did come home—”’ She shook from 
head to foot. ‘Ernie’s like him, but he’s 
the only one is. Cal-Lily come when I 
thought he was just right still, an’ the other 
two, I’d found out about him. But Ernie 
was born when I was just findin’ out. Lots 
of times I wisht I’d let him die when he was 
little. Only I didn’t know—’”’ 

“Didn’t know what?” 

Mrs. Benson’s eyes came up to meet her 
husband’s. In them was the look which, 
earlier, had rested only on his sleeping face. 

“T thought—men was like that. Some 
better, some worse. Just lately I begun to— 
believe—’ Her hands freed themselves. 
For the fraction of a second they rested 
against the lapels of Benson’s coat. ‘You 
do what you want about Ernie. If you say 
he ain’t to come back—’”’ 

She was moving away from him before 
the words were finished. The stairs door 
opened and closed, and he heard the beat of 
her feet, retreating toward their bedroom. 

On the sunny side of forty, Benson would 
have followed. On the shady side, he knew 
that his wife’s tears were not for him to 
witness. After an interval he opened the 
door and spoke from the foot of the stairs. 

“T’ll go out and talk to Ernie, Mollie. 
Don’t you worry. He won’t go this time.” 

From above he could hear a quick, pant- 
ing sound—the sound of hysterical sobbing 
powerfully repressed. He shut the door 
gently on it, but the outer house door he 
slammed purposefully. 

Ernest was standing in the shed, lounging 
against a stack of sacked grain. He was 
replaiting the end of Calla Lily’s quirt, 
evidently with possessive intent. Calla Lily 
had herself braided that quirt; it was the 
pride of her heart, and the sight of it in 
Ernest’s hands gave a sudden finality to 
Benson’s half-formed intention. 
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“Thinking of leaving, Ern?” he inquired 
gravely. He did not expect an answer nor 
wait for one. He came close to his step-son. 
His aroused solicitude, the steadfast, fair- 
dealing man of him, folded round the boy 
like a cloak. 

“You've got a bad habit lately, Ern, 
going off this way. This time I guess you 
won't go. I guess I got to make a man of 
you pretty quick or it’s going to be too late. 
Right now I’m going to take that quirt 
you're fooling with and give you the best 
licking you ever got. And then you and me 
are going down and finish up on that alfalfa. 
Every day after this you’re going to work—”’ 

He was prepared for his step-son’s start 
and involuntary movement of escape. He 
was not prepared that, following the move- 
ment, the boy should stand still, staring at 
him; that he should half turn, then bury his 
face against the grain sacks and burst into 
sobbing, punctuated by stammered words. 

‘“‘She’d—ought to made me—do things. 
I always wanted to do the right thing—an’ 
nobody’d help me—an’ everybody was down 
on me—I wisht I was dead—I wisht—” 

“No, you don’t” Benson said. 

“T do! I can’t please anybody. I can’t do 
things right. Ma, she made all the others 
do things. An’ ’cause I looked like pa—”’ 

“T guess we'll postpone that licking, son” 
Benson said unsteadily. He put his hand 
on his step-son’s shoulder. For the moment 
he was very fond of Ernest—fonder, even, 
than of the impeccable Calla Lily. “I guess 
you and I’ll get along fine, now we’ve had a 
little talk about things. I been your dad 
myself, ever since I married your ma.” 
Out of the memory of his recent exaltation 
he forced a laugh. “And, by George, you’re 
going to look like me, too! Hold your head 
up straighter. That’s right. Come on now, 
we'll go tend to that hay.” 

His arm was still around the boy’s shoul- 
ders as they left the barn. He hoped that his 
wife was watching from her window. As they 
crossed the rocky plateau to the hayfield, 
he leaned consciously upon his companion. 

‘“‘And you don’t want to get any idea we’re 
down on you, Ern”’ he expanded on his text. 
“Nobody’s down on you. Everybody’s 
going to be wp on you from now on. And 
the next time anybody thinks you look like 
your pa, you ask ’em which pa. We've had 
Willins hanging round this ranch as long as 
he’s going to hang. Starting today, Willins 
is dead.” 



















































A Rubber-tired Cruise on Treasure Island 


By WALTER WILLARD 


ee LL clear. Heave away!’ roared 
Captain Biddle as the door of 
the tonneau slammed behind 
him. He couldn’t help roaring. 
His whisper was like the dimin- 
uendo of a hoarse fog-horn. Forty years 
spent on the quarter-deck and the bridge, 
thirty of them over Alaskan water, had un- 
fitted his vocal chords for the ordinary range 
of the human voice. From the straps of his 
goggles the white hair flowed in a double 
stream over his temples, expanded into stiff 
white sails on either cheek and continued 
on a course east and west until it met 
beneath the nose in a_ bristling, fierce 
mustache. But the eyes encircled by this 
luxurious growth were blue and mild as a 
child’s. 

Captain Biddle since his retirement lived 
in a big house on a small island, close to the 
water’s edge. Though his room was large, 
he slept in a narrow bunk built into the wall. 
He slept with his shoes off and the light on, 
in his clothes, ready for any emergency. 
Now, at last it had arisen. Captain Biddle 
was off on a rubber-tired cruise into the 
timber of Treasure island, going as a 
passenger. Within an hour he was in un- 
disputed command of the craft. At last 
Tommy, the Untamable, was subdued and 
driving decently, the lack of a speedometer 
notwithstanding. But I am anticipating. 


Vancouver island—it is as full of treasure 
and romance as Stevenson’s Isle of Ad- 
venture—is two hundred and eighty-five 
miles long, sixty miles wide, seven thousand 
feet high in places, and British to bed-rock. 
The focal point of the island’s Anglicism 
is at its southern end. Victoria is studiously, 
intensely British, but not densely so. It 
has English flowers and shrubs, the English 
solidity and accent, the British mannerism 
(‘Madame Bailey—Second-Hand Clothes 
of the Better Sort,” proclaims a large sign 
on Government street), but Victoria goes 
shopping, takes the air and tours in Ameri- 
can automobiles. 





It’s a question of power, says Tommy, 
the chauffeur, and Tommy ought to know. 
Tommy is English, too, but he prefers 
American cars. The imported ones shrink 
from the hills, he maintains. They are 
built for a flat country, and Vancouver 
island consists of a most beautiful series of 
ups and downs, mitigated by a system of 
magnificent highways that is eventually 
to be pushed into every one of the innumer- 
able corners. 

Tommy, red-cheeked, round-eyed, open- 
mouthed Tommy, is twenty and looks inno- 
cent, but the speed devil dwells in him. 
With fiendish cunning wholly incompatible 
with his simple face Tommy removed the 
speedometer before the start. Barely be- 
yond the city limits he began to “let her out.” 
If Captain Biddle hadn’t assumed command 
of the craft, Alberni never would have had 
the pleasure of welcoming us. But I’m 
getting ahead of the story. 

The car’s destination lay north by east 
of Victoria; therefore Tommy shaped a 
course south by west. Such are the diffi- 
culties of road-building on Vancouver 
island. For a while the gasoline buggy 
ran side by side with the Nanaimo & 
Fastern’s track. The railroad, the only 
considerable stretch of track on the island, 
though more rails are coming, reached 
Nanaimo, eighty miles up the coast, some 
twenty-five years ago. There it stopped 
for a long time. Now it has started up 
again, but instead of going east it has 
headed west, into the interior of the island. 
Decades before the track was laid, Victoria 
clamored for that road. Almost a quarter 
of the island, a million and a half acres, 
was offered to the man who would build it. 
At last a coal-miner constructed it. ’Way 
back in the early days the Hudson’s Bay 
Company had imported this miner to dig 
coal. Out in the woods, so the story goes, 
the poor miner stumbled upon an out- 
cropping seam. By and by he built that 
road for the Victorians. His son lives ina 
fifteenth-century castle facing the Royal 
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Roads and the Straits of Juan de Fuca, 
down below Esquimalt. Across the rippling 
Straits, past the lighthouse on Race Rocks 
where the tide slips by at a seven-knot clip, 
the blue sea laps against the purple foot of 
the snowy Olympics. Blue water and white 
mountains greet the coal-miner’s son in his 
uprisings and downsittings behind the broad 
windows of his castle. The darkness of the 
pit, the grime, the sweat, the gritty black 
these are but vague memories. 
Treasure 


dust, 

There’s romance on island. 
Captain Biddle saw it as the car crossed the 
inner harbor. 

“Stop a minute” he asked Tommy. The 
volume of sound that smote the driver's 
large left ear stunned him. He fell all over 
himself in his frantic haste to stop the car. 
Captain Biddle’s bushy chops of pure white, 
bellying the unwinking 
goggles, and Captain Biddle’s roar of com- 
mand struck awe and admiration into his 


fiercely beneath 


simple speed-mad soul. 

“See those little schooners?” The Cap- 
tain pointed at a row of trim little vessels 
asleep upon the calm water. ‘That's the 
famous Victoria sealing They’d 
navigate into the pitchforks of Satan for a 
dozen They'd drive those 
shells into the worst gales of the North 
Pacific and they’d come back again with a 
load of skins. But they are superannuated 
now, like myself. The Lion and the Bear 
and the Eagle have agreed to stop pelagic 
sealing. Now their schooners are lying on 
the mud and the skippers are lying around 
ashore, waiting for the indemnity that’s 
Pretty soon there won't 
the Pacitic. All 
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coming to them. 
be a real sailor left on 
clear! Heave away!” 
Tommy hastened to obey. The car shot 
forward the undulating past 
meadows in which wide-spreading oaks 
shaded half-timbered English homes, through 
long stretches of fir and cedar into which 
the farmer’s ax was chewing square open- 
ings, past the head of Esquimalt Harbor, 
across a rolling wooded plateau to the 
beginning of the famous Malahat Drive, the 
wide road with the easy grades that follows 
the banks of Coldstream to Saanich Inlet. 
The two five-gallon cans of gasoline moved 
uneasily when Tommy hit the swinging road 
across the plateau. Through many an 
arctic storm Captain Biddle had snored 
serenely while the vessel pirouetted on the 
pinnacle of mountainous seas that swept her 
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decks from stem to stern, but this craft 
navigated the perilous shore. Rigidly, with 
feet braced and brown hands clutching the 
robe rail, he studied the tortuous course of 
the broad road ahead. Three automobiles 
scurried into the ditch to let the mad Jehu 
pass. The Captain frowned. At a sharp 
corner Tommy, without slowing down, re- 
leased the clutch, swung the front wheels 
around with a quick wrench, threw in the 
clutch and grinned when the rear wheels 
described a dizzy, choppy arch. 

“That’s the way the French racers take 
corners” he explained proudly. 

The Captain’s frown deepened. 

Along the banks of the stream the car 
flew. The stream went down, the car went 
up, higher and higher. Blasted out of a 
wall of solid the road twisted and 
turned around sharp turns intended to be 
taken at ten miles. Tommy swung around 
at a thirty-mile clip. Sometimes the right 
rear wheel spun over nothing more sub- 
stantial than three hundred fathoms of 
British atmosphere. Sometimes the hub 
cap on the left just grazed the rock wall. 
At the top of the grade, Tommy stopped 
to take on water. 

Densely-wooded mountains, steep-sided, 
dark, filled the horizon. Ahead, the yellow 
road streaked through the green forest. 
Below, far below, lay the calm surface of 
the blue fiord, intensely still, intensely blue. 
Like a toy boat, a little white steamer was 
gliding along the farther shore. Along the 
near bank the upturned doghead-prow of a 
canoe was reflected in the water. In the 
canoe sat an Indian, trolling. His red coat 
was the one spot of high color in the picture. 

“A little farther back, at Saanich Flats, 
it smells awfully in the fall,’’ volunteered 
Tommy, having replenished the radiator. 
“That’s where the salmon spawn and die.” 
He gave the lever a tentative jerk. “We're 
going to coast down for five miles now” he 
announced. 

“Yes, boy, and your carcass will rot on 
Saanich Flats with the salmon if you don’t 
obey orders’ whispered the Captain, like 
a warning from a distant fog-wrapped coast. 
“I’m going to command this craft now!” 
His hand closed around Tommy’s throat. 
“Half speed ahead now, you blubbering 
idiot. No more turning of your French 
corners! Go on! When I squeeze your 
windpipe, you shut her down; when I open 
up, you open up.” 
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Tommy hit the bottom of the grade with 
his eyes bulging. Thereafter he made 
haste slowly, ever mindful of his windpipe 
and the Captain’s multiple-tinger clutch. 
The road from Victoria to Nanaimo, 
built and maintained by the government of 
British Columbia, follows the rim between 
the high mountains on the interior and the 
sea. For many miles it runs along the steep 
walls of deep fiords. Again it 
the Gulf Georgia with its unnumbered 
isles, sweeps it to the mainland, to the peak 
of Mount Baker in the to the snow 
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provided no fishing tackle is taken along. 
If there is a rod and a trolling spoon or a 
paper of tlies aboard, the time of arrival is 
uncertain, especially in early fall when the 
salmon are running up the numerous creeks 
and inlets. Nor should he who wants to 
make haste carry firearms. Right outside 
the Victoria city limits a blue grouse rose 
out of the brush with a whir, headed for the 
nearest tree and inspected the Captain’s 
flowing whiskers with startled eyes. The 
woods seemed to be overtlowing with quail 
and grouse, all anxious to get a close look 
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mountains back of Vancouver farther north. 
It parallels the course of the steamers on one 
and on the other it keeps company 
with the rails. It the Cowichan 
valley with its farms, orchards and dairies 
that supply Victoria with bacon and eggs, 
baked apples, strawberries and cream. It 
follows the shore of Oyster bay where the 
appetizers come from, passes through Lady- 
smith, the island’s new coal-mining town, 


side, 


crosses 


and hurries into Nanaimo on the double- 
quick. 

It is an eighty-mile run from Victoria to 
is made 
by 
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Nanaimo, and if 
the distance can 
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grow by the wayside around Victoria, the 
Briticism in Canada 
at the Captain. Beyond Cowichan entire 


grouse families were lined up along the road, 
staring stupidly until the Captain couldn't 
stand it any longer. 2 


He unlimbered the .22 
Winchester, signaled Tommy’s windpipe to 
stop, and picked a broiler out of a family of 
seven. It dropped from the tree, stone 
dead, but the other six did not move. They 
simply craned their necks to see better. 
When two more had fallen, the Captain 
shook his fist at the decimated family. 
“Why don’t you fly, you fool fowl!” he 
“and give me a chance to get you 
He emptied the rifle with a 
It’s the slaughter 
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on the wing?” 
snort. ‘This isn’t sport. 
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of the innocents. Goon, Tom. We'll have 
roast grouse for supper, anyway.” 

Nanaimo lies on the east coast of Van- 
couver island, almost opposite the city of 
Vancouver on the mainland whose snow 
peaks send greetings across the Gulf of 
Georgia. From Nanaimo the newly-com- 
pleted highway turns inland, heads across 
the island and ends at Alberni on the west 
coast. It crosses the island’s backbone on 
the way, skirts the precipitous shores of 
Cameron lake and for tifteen miles traverses 
the virgin forest. 

This statement needs explanation. There 
are shady woods practically the entire dis- 
tance from Victoria to Alberni except where 
the stump-puller has been busy, but this 
fifteen-mile stretch is as mystically dark, 
as dense and primeval as it was when Cap- 
tain Vancouver sailed into Nootka Sound a 
century and a quarter ago. It is the outpost 
of the primeval forest that covers the entire 
no-thern part of Vancouver island, beyond 
Comox. For more than a hundred years 
the ships of a dozen nations have skirted 
these northern shores; from a score of com- 
munities the glaciers and snow peaks of 
this northern part have been seen at dawn 
and at sunset, rising high above the sea; 
towns have been built, men have traded on 
the deep indentations of the shore since 
civilization dawned on the Pacific Coast, 
and yet the interior of Vancouver island’s 
northern half has been explored only by an 
occasional hunter or timber cruiser. Smelt- 
ers and sawmills, coal-mines and canneries 
are scattered along its outer edges, but the 
interior, the mountain ranges and_ their 
slopes are still covered with the undefiled, 
untouched forest. 

Into this region, toward the square that 
covers the snow mountains, the glaciers 
and the bubbling brooks in the center of the 
island where a large area has been set aside 
as a national park, the provincial govern- 
ment is pushing a trunk road for automobile 
traffic. The stretch of a hundred andtwenty- 
five miles from Victoria to Alberni is but a 
portion of a system which, when completed, 
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will open a touring ground unique in its 
combination of marine and mountain 
with real, wild, live bear and 
panther, deer and salmon thrown in for 
good measure. 

South of the line, on the Pacific Coast 
below the Straits of Haro, the good-roads 
movement crawled along at a snail’s pace 
until the gasoline fumes injected life and 
vigor into it five years ago. In British 
Columbia the highway improvement era 
began in 1865 when the government under 
Sir James Douglas constructed the 220-mile 
road from the lower Fraser into the heart 
of the Cariboo gold country. Ever since, 
British Columbia has been busy at the 
rock-crusher. During the eleven years 
ending with 1911 the province spent fifteen 
millions for good roads. This year five 
millions have been appropriated, and for 
Tg13 an even larger amount is to be invested 
in permanent highways. British Columbia 
contidently expects to be the first of the 
Canadian provinces to finish its portion of 
the highway that is to connect the Atlantic 
with the Pacific north of the line. And the 
terminus of this all-Canadian route will be 
at Alberni. 

Captain Biddle, digesting roast grouse 
out of season and blowing rings of blue 
smoke over the calm water of Cameron lake 
from the porch of the inn, summed up his 
impressions: 

“Whichever way you look at it, land is a 
nuisance. It is an impediment to naviga- 
tion. It sends out icebergs and passengers 
and reefs and poor steam coal. But it is 
a necessary evil. Docks can’t be built out 
in the deep sea, provisions must be taken on 
somewhere and sometimes an old skipper 
needs a place of retirement. In which case 
give me land with salt water all around it, 
an automobile and good roads to get over 
the dry surface to the water quick. If I 
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can’t have a good ship under full sail, give 
me a motor-car and a road that runs along 
the beach where the sea-wind sings in the 
firs the same song that it sings in the rigging 
at night.” 




















‘Look, Little One,” he cried, pointing with a trembling hand, “‘there among the little hills I myself 
see the point of red, the crown of the hidden gold:”’ 
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ITH the gold upon the 
table before him, Jim 
turned to the smiling 
woman who by that offer- 
ing had dared the medi- 
cine of her people, and staked her life for his 
love; but the hand of fate was against her, for 
death had chastened him from all the primal 
passions and left him half a spirit—a man 
to renounce and never reach out his hand. 

“No, Little One,” he said, and the happi- 
ness died in her breast. Fumbling blindly 
she gathered the nuggets into her handker- 
chief, but as she tied the knots a lump fell 
out and tumbled toward Jim, and he covered 
it with his hand. 

“Must you go, Sparrow Hawk?” he asked, 
and when she bowed her head he rose up 
and k‘ssed her again. 

“Good-by” he said, smiling upon her 
with sad eyes, ‘I keep this—for you.” He 
put the nugget aside and went slowly into 
the kitchen, where her brown hands had 
left everything so clean. But after Jim had 
filled the canteen and given her food, Spar- 
row Hawk lingered a little by the doorway, 
watching him wistfully, like wild 
creature that cannot speak its thought, 
until at last when he was not looking she 
crept silently away. Along the polished 
iron way where the great trains shuttled 
back and forth at the call of the talking wires 
Sparrow Hawk held her way ‘earfully, hid- 
ing from the rush of the churning fire horse, 
turning aside to pass the section hands and 
the rough men of the road, creeping at night 
like a hunted animal to the water tanks— 
haunted continually by the wind mourning 
through the wires, for her heart was hungry 
for Jim. The pang of their parting lay 


some 


upon her yet and the thrill of his parting 
kiss; but since her love was nothing at his 
feet she turned her face to Ehrenberg, where 
her own people lived, drawn on by the great 
home-longing of her kind. 


I] 





But when after her long journey, following 
the talking wires to the river and the river 
trails to the well-known ferry, Sparrow 
Hawk stepped out upon the shore, there was 
no one there to welcome her, coming back 
almost as from the dead—the shambling 
street was vacant, the doors closed; and her 
heart sank within her at its week-day 
desolation. Even the store was deserted, 
and the lone Mexican boy who had ferried 
her across the river clamored incessantly 
for his money. : 

“Da me dinero! Give me my money!” 
he whined, as she waited by the store, and 
at last Sparrow Hawk turned upon him 
sharply. 

“Shut your mouth, you bad boy’ she 
cried in her Indian-Spanish. ‘How can I 
pay you when the storekeeper is gone?” 
The boy bridled up and was framing a 
smart retort when the half-door of the saloon 
swung open behind him and a_ pointed 
Mexican boot raised him swiftly from the 
ground. Then Ramon Salazar, heavy-eyed 
but smiling, stepped into the street. 

‘“‘Let me pay for you” he said, bowing low 
to Sparrow Hawk, and before she could 
answer he had given the boy a quarter and 
another swinging kick which sent him flying 
to his boat, for in such matters Don Ramon 
was not to be gainsaid. But Sparrow Hawk 
turned away from him sullenly, for she 
remembered that evening in the willows 
when he had played the coward before 
Pistola. Least of all had she wished to see 
him, of all the men in Ehrenberg, since 
twice by his false gallantries he had brought 
her near to death; but for lack of money to 
pay him back the quarter she waited there 
and listened, with the gold of the padres 
lying against her breast. 

Of that little hoard a single lump, traded 
to the storekeeper, would bring much 
money, money to pay the ferry and buy new 
clothes; but with Salazar beside her she 
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forgot her purpose, forgot everything but the 
sadness of his eyes and the story that he 
told—how he had thought that she would 
flee from Pistola and hide in the willows; 
how he had stood and fired three times to 
protect her before he fled; and then of the 
long days he had sought for her through 
the willows, knowing that she would come 
back to him if she was still alive—and _ be- 
fore she had time to doubt they were sitting 
by the side of the river, and she had shown 
him the gold. 

Not for nothing had Don Ramon studied 
the heart of woman, and while the first 
madness of being loved still swayed her he 
asked many questions of her journey, full 
of a wondering sympathy, yet seeking out 
the place of the gold. Then, as a gambler 
noves quickly when the cards fall right and 
luck has turned his way, Salazar drew closer 
and took her hand in his. 

“And would you surely be able to find 
this red hill again, Gavilancita?”’ he asked, 
fixing her with his dark eyes. ‘Good! 
Then do not sell the gold to the storekeeper, 
nor tell your people, lest some one go there 
before us and rob the mine; I will buy them 
from you, and at a higher price. You shall 
have money when you will, until the gold is 
spent—and in the spring, when the rains 
have filled all the water-holes and the air is 
cool and the desert is carpeted with flowers, 
we will go to the place together. It shall be 
our luna de miel, our honeymoon, Little 
Brown One, and you shall be my woman 
before the world! Will you come, Corazon? 
Ah—love!” And he drew her to him, 
kissing her while she wept for Jim. “But 
look!’ he cried, drawing forth a handful 
of silver and dropping it in her lap, and 
while she wondered at the great heap he 
slipped the nuggets into his long purse. 
Then, full of mystery, he leaned over and 
whispered behind his hand: ‘*Cuidado! Say 
nothing!” 

What magic was it now that laid hold 
upon Salazar, setting his brain afire with 
dreams of treasure until his winnings 
seemed like the copper centavos that he had 
thrown to the boys in Mexico, plaguing 
him with fear lest Sparrow Hawk should 
forget her promise and tell of the hidden gold. 
Not the curse of the padres nor the medicine 
of the Black Indians, but the native curse of 
the metal which gives to every man a touch 
of madness. As a bee that has tasted the 
honey of another swarm will never return 
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to the flowers, but stays a robber to the end, 
so Salazar neglected his play and thought 
only of the mine—and for fear that Sparrow 
Hawk would escape him and wed one of her 
own people, since no woman may live long 
among them alone, he wooed her breath- 
lessly, until she married him before the 
priest, while all the Indians wondered. 

Then, close kept within the adobe casa 
of Don Ramon, Sparrow Hawk knew for 
the first time that happiness of which she 
had dreamed since Jim had touched her 
hand, the love of the white man, which lives 
in kisses and caresses and soft words—and 
for the sake of Ramon she disowned her 
people, to come nearer to his heart’s desire. 
Upon her head, where before the dark hair 
had hung level with her eyes, she draped a 
black reboza, like the women of Sonora; and 
she hid away her coil of Indian beads as if 
they were some childish plaything. Her 
little brown feet that had pattered so daintily 
along the trails were now crowded into 
pointed shoes and she spoke only in the 
Spanish language. Only the tattooed lines 
upon her chin and brow marked her for a 
Chemehuevi, and Don Ramon took pleasure 
in her new beauty. Even when he got drunk 
and lost at the games he did not beat her, 
but laughed at the loss, talking boastfully 
of his great riches, as if they were already 
won. 

But at last, when the nuggets were all 
gone, the time came when Ramon sat by 
himself, thinking; and a chill crept over 
Sparrow Hawk, for she remembered Pistola. 
Even so he had sat, morose and silent, think- 
ing of the gold; and his terrible eyes had 
haunted her. What if they should meet 
him beside the trenches of gold—if 
Ramon should take her there against her 
will—then indeed would the curse fall upon 
her quickly for showing him the gold. Yet 
even as she pondered upon these things, 
thinking how she might escape the journey, 
Salazar looked up from his place and spoke. 

“Gavilancita” he said, ‘how many days 
is it to the hill of gold?” 

Sparrow Hawk gazed at him blankly, as 
if she did not understand. ‘‘Many days” 
she answered vaguely. “‘I cannot remember.” 

Salazar frowned. ‘“‘And can you find the 
place again?” he asked, but Sparrow Hawk 
shrugged her shoulders indifferently. 

“Perhaps,” she said, ‘‘—in the spring. 
But now the sand-storms blow and cover all 
the trails.” He groaned and looked at her 














is if to read her thoughts, but the Indian 
in her baffled him. 

Yet that she loved him he had no doubt, 
and in the spring, when the water-holes 
were full and the desert was covered with 
‘lowers, Salazar had his way. 

“Shall we not have our luna de miel, 
Little One?” he demanded, shrewdly, and 
the woman weakened, while all her instincts 
cried out against it. Very diligently he had 
labored to destroy her heathen superstitions, 
hut as she went forth upon the journey the 
sayings of the old men, passed down 
through twenty generations from the lips of 
forgotten padres, haunted her along the way. 

“Whoever shows gold to the white man 
shall die !”’ 

From their religion, learned and forgotten, 
that single dictum had outlasted all the gos- 
pel, firmly rooted and preserved in Indian 
medicine—the final crux between him and 
the white man, holding back the secret of a 
hundred mines. Deep in her heart the old 
spirit of her people held sway over Sparrow 
Hawk, despite the teachings of her husband; 
and she looked at him tenderly, wondering 
if when the test came she could love him 
enough to show him the gold, and die. 

With much food and water packed upon 
their burros they threaded their way across 
the mighty desert where primrose and aster 
and painted poppies graced the sand, the 
woman riding, wrapt in her dreams, with 
Ramon walking by her side—and never in 
all those days was he less than the ardent 
lover, though his brain whirled with glorious 
dreams in which she had no part. 


Upon the summit of the great divide, 
where but a year ago she had trembled be- 
fore Pistola, Sparrow Hawk halted beside 
her lover, and as her eyes swept out over 
that valley of death to the frowning heights 
of Torres she shuddered. Somewhere with- 
in those shadowy mountains he still wan- 
dered, that squat black man, and with 
scowling eyes gazed out across the desert 
like an eagle, full of rapacity and_ hate. 
Once more Sparrow Hawk glanced up at 
her lover, wondering if she could meet black 
death and go down to the spirit land without 
him, and Don Ramon was quick to read her 
heart, for he took her in his arms and kissed 
her. 

“Look, Little One” he cried, pointing 
with a trembling hand, ‘‘thére among the 
little hills I myself see the point of red, the 
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crown of the hidden gold! Is it not true, 
Beloved?” And when she bowed her head 
he smiled, but his restless eyes looked past 
her and sought out the way across the plain. 
Uncounted days he had looked forward to 
this moment, chating at the slow stepping 
of the burros, the lazy halts, the wavering 
indecision of his woman, yet taming his wild 
impatience to the occasion, for neither an 
Indian nor a burro can be hurried. But 
now swift avarice overleapt everything and 
he struck the burros angrily with his stick. 

“Come, sons of devils,” he cried, ‘‘must 
we creep along like shadows forever? 
Andale! What—do you groan? Never mind, 
you shall soon be laden more heavily—I 
will break your backs with gold!” So he 
shouted, prodding them on down the long 
slope, and Sparrow Hawk toiled along be- 
hind, forgotten. Never had he 
treated her so in the brief happy days of 
their luna de miel; but the spell of the gold 
was upon him, and she had had much happi- 
ness for a woman. Nay, among her own 
people she would now be the slave of her 
husband, whether he was young or old; but 
Ramon had called her the queen of love 
and other names as sweet—surely he would 
remember when the quest for the gold was 
ended. Not since she had looked into the 
gentle eyes of Jim had Sparrow Hawk for- 
gotten that strange tenderness of man to 
woman of which her people have no thought 
—and now she was no longer an Indian, for 
she had known the love which, coming with 
Christ himself, has passed down through 
the long ages of chivalry and romance, until 
in the Spanish gallantry of Don Ramon she 
who was only an Indian was permitted to 
cherish its empty husk. 

Beneath the ceaseless urgings of their 
master’s stick the burros groaned and jerked 
their heads, but Sparrow Hawk followed 
close behind him across the salt bed of the 
dry sea, never wavering, though the fear of 
Pistola was upon her, and of the spirits that 
guarded the gold. In gaudy splendor the 
sun sank down behind black Torres, leaving 
the desert in darkness, but still with fiery 
ardor Salazar pressed on; and the burros 
grunted and twisted their tails beneath his 
blows, each hurrying to gain the lead and 
sink down in the sand before the pitiless club 
should rouse him up. Then at last when 
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they would go no further, Salazar stopped, 
though the mad haste still lay upon him; 
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remembered, for the goal was not yet won. 
Only by her hand could he come to the 
golden treasure, greater than the wealth of 
princes, which should enrich him even 
above Pedro Alvarado, that simple miner 
who dug uncounted millions from the hills 
of Chihuahua, yet still wore his peon’s shirt. 
Not in that way would Don Ramon spend 
his money! Mexico should know him for 
his splendor; upon the Paseo de la Reforma 
he would build a palace, worthy of a king, 
and the ladies of the gay capital should 
wonder at his trappings as he rode slowly 
through the streets. Yet now he took his 
brown queen of love into his arms and 
comforted her, lest at the last moment she 
should weaken, as Indians will, and, trem- 
bling for the medicine of her people, refuse 
to show the gold. 

All through the long night Salazar lay 
watching the stars, his brow hot with the fever 
of his dreams, and at the first flush of dawn 
he was up, packing the burros. Above the 
jagged crests of the ridges the tip of the red 
hill caught the morning light and with food 
still in his hands he hurried toward it, while 
Sparrow Hawk followed the trail, silently. 
All about them the naked peaks rose black 
and forbidding, every rock capped with 
manganese and stained by the heat of the 
sun. Even in the glow of sunrise the land 
seemed gloomy, as if the dark shadow of a 
cloud hung unseen above it all. In such a 
land the spirits of evil might find an abiding 
place where their broodings would never 
be broken; and as she led the way Sparrow 
Hawk was troubled, for she felt them hover- 
ing near. 

Then for the first time she perceived the 
subtle thread that had ruled her destiny. 
From its place she had taken the Indian gold, 
carrying it always with her—and now it had 
brought her back, relentlessly, far over the 
mighty desert, to meet her fate. Except 
for his dream of treasure Ramon would 
have dwelt content in Ehrenberg, and she 
would be his woman, loved above all women; 
but she had shown him the gold, she herself, 
and its poison had made him mad. As a 
bird lured into a snare leaps and flutters 
desperately when it is too late, so as she 
drew near the mine Sparrow Hawk com- 
muned with her spirit, how she might cheat 
the medicine of her people and yet give 
Ramon his gold; and she glanced at him 
fearfully, wondering if he would understand. 
Then, at the place where Pistola had sorted 
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over the black nuggets, picking out those 
that were large and heavy, she paused and 
stood by the trench, thinking that Ramon 
would see the gold himself and save her 
from the curse. 

With straining eyes and nerves drawn 
tense with excitement Salazar scattered the 
burros as he rushed through their midst to 
reach her. 

“Where is the gold?” he gasped. “Ts it 
here?” But she looked at him strangely 
and said nothing. 


“Well,” he cried, his voice breaking 
harshly, ‘‘what’s the matter—can’t you 
find it?” 

In the midst of the scattered treasure 


Sparrow Hawk stood before him, tall and 
beautiful, smiling like a Madonna with the 
secret she could not tell. 

“You look around,” she said, glancing at 
the ground, and Salazar stared about im- 
patiently. But the nuggets that he had seen 
were yellow from much wear, and in the 
blackened pebbles at her feet he saw nothing 
but country rock. Then his hope fell sud- 
denly and he was seized by a quickening 
doubt. What if this woman whom he had 
spoiled and petted was like the other Indians 
he had heard of, who took men long journeys 
across the desert and had no gold to show? 
His brain reeled at the thought and he bent 
his brows upon her darkly. 

“Woman,” he said, ‘is this the reward 
for all my kindness—show me the gold!” 
Then the sweet smile faded from Sparrow 
Hawk’s lips and she stood gazing at him, 
startled by the sternness of his words. 
There before him lay the furrows of gold, 
but his riotous imagination had _ pictured 
the earth agleam with treasure, and he 
could see nothing in the black stones. Even 
at her very feet lay the native gold—but to 
show it to him, and die, to pass from the 
sweetness of her luna de miel to the dark 
land of the spirits—that was too much. 
For love of him she had defied the mighty 
medicine of her people, leading the way to 
the gold; but at the sheer edge of the great 
abyss she held back, gazing at him with 
wistful, pleading eyes. 

“You look, Ramon,” she said again, and 
her voice went out like a prayer, fraught 
with all the tenderness of her womanhood, 
but to Salazar it came like the hiss of a 
snake, a confession of deceit, changing his 
treasures to lead. Then in an instant his 
intellect was eclipsed with passion and a 














Blind and Whreasoning, she turned and ran she knew not where 
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blind rage overleapt all his senses. Swiftly 
from its place he snatched his pearl-handled 
revolverand his voice turned hoarse with fury. 

“Shameless one!’ he yelled, mouthing 
the epithet, ‘‘show me the gold—the gold—the 
gold!” And Sparrow Hawk swayed back 
before the words like a reed broken by the 
wind. Then, blind and unreasoning, she 
turned and ran, she knew not where, only to 
escape the hatred of his eyes and the crying 
agony in her heart. 

By the trench of gold Salazar stood staring 
after her, amazed. Then his mind cleared 
and he saw the precious secret lost by that 
thoughtless moment, the countless treasure 
slipping from his clutches. Throwing down 
his pistol he sprang after her, plunging like 
a madman up and down the jagged ridges, 
cursing and calling out, until he stumbled 
suddenly and fell headlong among the gash- 
ing rocks. With the hot blood dripping 
from his hands and face he rose up and 
glared about, brutish with rage, but she whom 
he had called the queen of love was gone, 
and the black hills reeled before him. A mist 
crept over his eyes and he threw back his 
clotted hair impatiently, stumbling blindly, 
until at last, somewhere among the thousand 
hills, he<dropped down and did not rise. 
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But like a fawn that the dogs have chased 
and lost, Sparrow Hawk ran on, hearing him 
always behind her until, coming out upon 
the edge of the salt-strewn desert, she fell 
forward in the sand. There by the side of 
the old dead sea where in ancient days the 
great waves had thundered before the Sun 
God drank them up, Sparrow Hawk lay 
bemoaning her wounds, until the night came 
down from Torres and soothed her pain. 
Then as the wind came whispering in from 
the silent places, bearing the scent of 
desert flowers, she awoke and wept, remem- 
bering her luna de miel. But now as she 
lay waiting for death to come, her thoughts 
wandered back, and she remembered Jim— 
Jim who had taught her the gentle love of 
the white men, the tenderness without which 
her woman’s heart was dead—and she rose 
to her feet, trembling. Then with her eyes 
upon a star that glowed in the east she went 
out across the mighty desert to seek him, 
and the night closed down forever. Upon 
the banks of the dimpling Colorado where 
old Ehrenberg lies dreaming in the sun her 
smiling Madonna face was never seen again; 
but if, in passing through that grim valley 
of death, she came at last to him, the spirit 
of Sparrow Hawk is satisfied. 


Western Personalities 


The Premier of the Pacific 


IME measures men by events. 

Judged by this criterion, Sir 

Richard McBride, Premier of 

British Columbia, looms large in 
contemporary Canadian history. 

Dates and places are comparatively unim- 
portant in considering his career. Some 
men are born again and again in their 
journey through life. It was his fortune to 
have appeared actively on the stage of 
British Columbia affairs when a master- 
mind and energy were needed to bring order 
out of chaos; it was his inheritance to be 
possessed of the physical vigor and dynamic 
intellectual power necessary for the task 
presented. 


The Premier of British Columbia has 
carved out his career with a steady hand. 
He has never been swerved from his course 
by the attacks of his enemies or by the 
desertion of his friends. He is peculiarly 
a power unto himself, and you cannot 
imagine, after meeting him, any crisis which 
he would not meet with the utmost com- 
posure. 

Supreme in a province which in space 
and wealth of natural resources is a veritable 
Empire, the Premier is still the watchful, 
able, courteous and determined man who 
first stepped into the political lists and gave 
notice of a new force in Canadian public 
affairs. 








After all the many sides of his character 
which he has shown in handling difficult 
problems—the financier, the diplomat, the 
statesman, the politician, the envoy to 
England—there will still remain the insol- 
uble and undiscovered side, that of the re- 
served and contemplative man—Richard 
McBride, apart from his Knighthood or 
Premiership. 

No man has passed through the storm 
and stress which 
distinguishes 
such a career as 
his without get- 
ting eminently 
well acquainted 
with himself as 
well with 
mankind; and it 
would be a dar- 
ing and also a 
prophetic imagi- 
nation which 
could solve the 
inner depths of 
any strong man’s 
individuality. It 
is just this mys- 
tery which lends 
the right back- 
ground to Sit 
Richard’s rise to 
power. 

It is true that 
he has been wise 
in surrounding 
himself with able 
lieutenants, but 
it is aiso true that 
no one has been 
quicker to recog- 
nize and give 
these men their 
just dues for the 
aid given. It is 
true that he has 
been daring in the conception of proj- 
ects, but he has likewise been prudent in 
carrying out these conceptions. It is true 
that he has spent millions in giving the 
province good roads and bridges, but it 
also stands of record that he holds fast to a 
surplus in the provincial treasury. 

Under the fiercest fire of criticism he has 
never once flinched. Under the beams of 
the most fulsome flattery he has never 
shown signs of melting. In his work, like 
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the star, he neither rests nor hastes. He 
shows no signs of either worry or hurry. 
Somewhere, in the horizon of his con- 
templations, must rise a great dream of 
Empire, for each move on the map of 
progress has been directed by him appar- 
ently with a view of strengthening the bonds 
of fealty with the British Empire as well as 
advancing the material and moral status of 
his province and the Dominion of Canada. 
Personally Sir 
Richard isa most 
striking figure. 
Not merely be- 
cause of a phy- 
siqueand bearing 
which _ instantly 
arrest attention 
in a crowd, but 
because of a 
separate and 
vivid personality 
which manifests 
itself in his ge- 
niality or his sar- 
casm, his kindli- 
ness or his cyni- 
cism, the face, 
manner, voice 
and imperative 
look of the differ- 
ent man. 
Naturally, such 
men have their 
faults. They are 
compelled by cir- 
cumstances to 
mold men and 
events in a way 
to arouse bitter 
criticism from 
those opposed to 
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As it axiomatical 
that no one can run a government so 
well as the outsiders, so it follows that 
no one should be so hawked at by the 
mousing owls of reform as the head of the 
government. Sir Richard McBride’s tribu- 
lations from friendly and unfriendly ad- 
visers must be many. His method of dis- 
posing of such matters probably arouses 
antagonism in some cases. 
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British Columbia came late to the notice 
of the world, but it came well heralded and 
well represented. You will not find a man 
in Canada who shows in all respects the 
abilities and energy of her Premier. Not 
that he excels all other Canadians in every 
respect this would of course be impossible. 
Butin anall-round estimate, and applying the 
Napoleonic maxim of ‘what has he done,” 
to Sir Richard McBride, you will find, that 
more than all others combined who have 
brought the province to the front, his name 
easily leads, and in a most impressive 
manner. 

He found the Conservative Party in the 
province a jelly-fish in substance; he con- 
verted it into a battering-ram. He found 
the treasury bankrupt, the securities of the 
province unsalable in the money exchanges 
of the world; he made the province a citadel 
of financial stability, and gave its bonds a 
standing second to none among the most 
exacting bankers in Europe. He found 
British Columbia comparatively unknown 
among Canadian provinces, and by a 
systematic and ably conducted public policy 
he placed her in the front ranks. He found 
the country ‘‘dead in the shell,” and vitalized 
it with his own splendid optimism and deter- 
mination. 

He found a half-century old dispute with 
the Songhees tribe tying up one hundred and 
twelve acres of land in the heart of the 
capital of the province and settled the dis- 
pute fairly, recovering the land. He in- 
stituted a policy of public improvements 
which has revolutionized conditions in the 
province and made it the coming banner 
province of the Dominion. He _ brought 
one great railway system into the province 
and forced other great systems to renewed 
activity. He set aside the most magnificent 
natural park in North America—Strath- 
cona Park—and built such world-famed 
highways as Malahat Drive, on Vancouver 
island. He advertised the province, and its 
capital, Victoria, and its principal city, 
Vancouver, as no other causes had ever done. 
And finally and effectively he has put 
British Columbia on the map of the world. 

Good men and true have helped him, 
great newspapers and able editors, stanch 
friends and firm believers in his sincerity. 
To those he gives and has always given 
ample acknowledgment. But it takes an 
able man to select ability from the rank and 
file, and to hold them to their allegiance. 





History sits at the feet of time, and often 
gives no sign for a decade, or even a cen- 
tury. The secret of the strength of Sir 
Richard McBride is his indifference to 
praise or blame, the resolute purpose of a 
man with work to do, and allowing nothing 
to interfere with his iron determination to 
reach the goal. ERNEST MCGAFFEY. 


~ 


A Municipal Mother 


ECAUSE Mrs. Lola G. Baldwin of 

Oregon thought it worth while to take 
a personal interest in the young people of 
her home city, Portland can claim the 
honor of having inaugurated and developed 
the pioneer municipal protective work for 
young women in the United States. This 
department, at whose head Mrs. Baldwin 
has been since its inception eight years ago, 
is called the ‘‘Department of Public Safety.” 
It was an innovation looked upon with doubt 
in the beginning but it has proved a wonder- 
fully successful experiment in the police 
service and is today incorporated under the 
city charter and civil service rules. 

The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion established during the Lewis and Clark 
Exposition a department for the protection 
of travelers, known as the Travelers Aid 
Department, with Mrs. Baldwin as chief 
executive. The work was carried on in 
connection with other organizations. Rec- 
ords show that during the eight months of 
the exposition 1,640 girls were cared for; in 
1906 2,555; and in 1907 6,630 girls. It was 
in 1907 that public authorities and city 
officials began to see that Mrs. Baldwin 
knew best how to deal with girls and began 
sending them to her department. 

One reason that Mrs. Baldwin’s depart- 
ment has had such marked success is that 
it is builded upon entirely different principles 
than ordinary policing. According to the 
police methods one must first commit a 
crime before the police are concerned, then 
it is their duty to deal with the effect. The 
Department of Public Safety deals with the 
cause of crime. It endeavors, by studying 
conditions, to weed out the evil environ- 
ments that lead to crime or, in other words, 
its theory is that “an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” A great number 
of cases with which the department has to 
deal are cases where evil has already been 
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Mrs, Lola G. Baldwin, chief executive of the Travelers’ Aid Department, a branch of the 


Young Women’s Christian Association of Portland, Oregon. 


Mrs. Baldwin is a 


pioneer in the enforcement of municipal protective measures 
for young girls in the United States 


perpetrated, but even these cases help the 
department to discover that which brought 
them about. 

Perhaps the best illustration of Mrs. 
Baldwin’s policies is shown in the wiping 
out of the public dance halls in Portland. 
It was a hard and bitter fight in which one 
woman won out over the keepers of these 
places and the interests of vice that backed 
them. She convinced the police depart- 
ment, the people of Portland and the city 
council that the public dance hall must go— 
and go it did. She wanted these places of 
demoralizing amusement closed because she 


had had hundreds of actual cases in which 
the girls tearfully related to her how their 
natural love for pleasure parties had been 
utilized for their downfall. At the meeting 
of the city council when the fate of the dance 
halls was decided, a number of young girls 
told their heartbreaking stories. The city 
fathers were shocked when the facts were 
thus put before them, and no amount of 
pleading on the part of the unscrupulous 
dance-hall keepers could induce them to 
tolerate such a condition longer. : 

Now the road-houses that dot the out- 
skirts of Portland, and get into trouble 
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frequently by selling liquor to minors, are 
taking to cover. 

Dance halls and road-houses, however, 
are not the only dangers that have interested 
Mrs. Baldwin during the last eight years. 
Her success in all branches of work is 
largely due to the fact that she is on good 
terms with the girls with whom she deals. 
She is a Big Mother to them all. She de- 
velops in them a sense of companionship that 
invites their confidence. In a_ tawdry, 
foolish, self-conscious girl she sees qualities 
upon which to build for her future as a good 
citizen and perhaps a mother. 

Foreign councils in Portland find the 
Department of Public Safety of unlimited 
benefit to them among the foreign working 
girls. Noone is more easily misled than the 
emigrant alone in a strange land with no 
one to know or care what becomes of her. 
Many pathetic cases are on record in the 
office of the department where these girls 
walked into the pitfalls prepared for them. 

Debt is held largely responsible for the 
discouragement of many young women. 
For instance, a great many girls get into 
debt to tirms who solicit charge accounts; 
the payments seem so easy when explained 
to them by some suave salesman who ap- 
peals to the desire most girls have to im- 
prove their appearance by dress. When 
they cannot meet the payments they are 
hounded to distraction. Often when girls 
are $50 or Sr1oo in debt they are absolutely 
discouraged. A plain talk and little lessons in 
economy set many of them on the right track. 

Another danger that girls encounter is the 
decoy letter in which a large salary is offered 
in return for small labor. A file in Mrs. 
Baldwin's office labeled ‘‘Higley Letters”’ 
shows that one man by the name of Higley 
decoyed many domestics before he was 
finally prosecuted by the department. 

Along with the **Female Help-Wanted”’ 
advertisements in the daily papers appears 
this guide for the bewildered girl: 

MUNICIPAL Department of Public Safety 
for Young Women. Advice or assistance gladly 

given to all young women. Mrs. Lola G. 

Baldwin, Supt., room 37 Y. W. C. A. Bldg., 7th 

and Taylor sts. 


The after care of a girl who has been a 
case in court is a matter of just plain mother- 
ing, not policing. I will cite one case that 
best demonstrates this. A girl had been 
brought up in the most sordid home life it 
is possible to imagine. She was never given 


a chance until Mrs. Baldwin discovered her. 
At the age of sixteen she had been sold by 
her degenerate mother for $5. Mrs. Baldwin 
brought her to Portland and the interest she 
took in her made a deep impression on the 
girl. It was the first time in her life that she 
had ever had a real friend. About a year 
later she was working in a small town in 
Washington where she was constantly an- 
noyed by evil people who sought to bring 
her back into the life from which she had 
been rescued. At last she became alarmed 
and as she had no money she set out to walk 
to Portland, a distance of seventy-five miles. 
And this girl actually walked all that dis- 
tance to get back to the Department of 
Public Safety and Mrs. Baldwin. When she 
arrived she was hungry, her clothes soiled 
and torn and the soles of her shoes worn 
through. She had slept three nights in sheds 
on the road and had had only a sack of 
apples to eat. When she crept into the office 
and told her story it was one of the proudest 
moments of Mrs. Baldwin’s life. She found 
a happy home for her with a respectable 
family, where she is treated as one of them. 
She shares all their pleasures and they are 
deeply interested in her. This is one of the 
cases that the head of the department smiles 
happily over and states with great pride 
“There’s one of my girls that is making 
good!” 

A splendid system of records is kept by 
the department, worked out by Mrs. Bald- 
win, who was formerly in the government 
employ and knows the value of a business- 
like system. The records give full data of 
the cases handled, and by turning to the 
index cards every item of information is 
shown. The confidential nature of the de- 
partment, however, is one of its most valu- 
able assets. Parents and girls alike come to 
Mrs. Baldwin, knowing they may do so in 
perfect security. During the past year 
2,263 personal interviews were held, and 
359 girls registered. 

One of Mrs. Baldwin’s plans is to compile 
the laws of Oregon which especially relate to 
women with a view of getting some revision 
before the next legislature. Girls needing 
legal advice as to the collection of wages and 
matters of that sort are already taking ad- 
vantage of the free advice of the department. 

“We are working for some big things” said 
Mrs. Baldwin. ‘We want the establish- 
ment of a public defender as well as a public 
prosecutor paid by the city, and a separate 























municipal court for the cases of women. 
Oregon ought to have a State Industrial 
Institution. It isin sad need of one. There 
are only seven states in the Union that do 
not have such an institution.” 

Mrs. Baldwin was the first woman in the 
United States to be regularly appointed 
under civil service. She has worn a police 
badge for over seven years. 

LovuIsE BRYANT. 


+ 
A Creator of Efficiency 


HE superintendent was sitting on the 
observation platform of Number 9g, 
earnestly discussing the merits of two 
agents with the supervisor of stations. The 
train was making forty miles an hour. It ap- 
proached Coachella, thundered past the 
station, past a freight train on the siding 
and roared on. In a twinkling station and 
freight train were mere blurs in the distance. 
Before they were out of sight altogether, 
the superintendent had dictated a telegram. 
It read: 
Conductor, Freight No. 2967, Coachella. 
Why is swing brakeman not in position at 
center of train? Where is your conductor's 
badge? W. H. Whalen, Supt. 


At the second 
answer came: 


telegraph station the 
Swing brakeman in front helping to switch. 
3adge on cap in caboose. 
Whereupon the wired 
back laconically: 
Brakeman O. k. 
person at all times. 


superintendent 
Badge should be on your 


Really, there is nothing extraordinary, 
nothing abnormal about the eyes of Super- 
intendent Whalen. Compared with the 
rest of the man they are rather small. (The 
Superintendent is six-foot-four, wears an 
eight-and-a-quarter hat, a forty-six coat, 
has short, snow-white hair, a face strong, 
massive enough to be hewn out of the living 
rock, and he carries on his huge, well-pro- 
portionate frame a weight of 272 pounds, 
every pound live). But what these eyes do 
not see along the right-of-way and eighty 
feet on either side of it, that surely is not 
worth seeing. If a tramp has dragged 
some angle-bars into the sage-brush, the 
eyes beneath the bushy brows‘will see them; 
if a rusty throat-cut spike, trampled into the 
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ground, shows its hiding place by only the 
fraction of an inch, those keen eyes will spot 
the bit of iron, the frame will stoop over and 
that spike will fly into the scrap car. 

Those eyes have been trained by the 
owner to see every detail, to discover every 
possible hole, no matter how small, through 
which efficiency might leak out. Out in 
Arizona they watched an engine spill as 
much water as reached the tender. At once 
the division engineer was given a simple 
problem in arithmetic. If pumping costs 
ten cents a thousand gallons, and if an engine 
wastes five thousand gallons in taking water, 
and if that loss is repeated ten times a day, 
how large will be the loss in a month? After 
the engineer had solved the problem, he 
proceeded at once to raise the old tank high 
enough to allow the big modern tenders to 
take water without waste. 

From their commanding position six feet 
above the ground Superintendent Whalen’s 
eyes miss not one detail of railroad opera- 
tion. Beneath that eight-and-a-quarter hat 
the alert brain constantly digests the reports 
sent in by eyes and ears, translates them 
into prompt action. But the biggest, most 
sensitive organ of the big man is the heart. 

Once upon a time, on a Middle-Western 
road, it became the superintendent’s bounden 
duty to protect the public and the company 
by rigidly enforcing the iron-clad rule 
against drinking while on duty. He knew 
the importance of that rule. While he was 
firing a locomotive in the Dakotas he looked 
up one night, just after passing the crest of 
a hill, saw the engineer drunk and asleep, 
saw the headlight of an approaching train 
only a few rods ahead, yelled his warning 
and jumped. To this day the erstwhile 
fireman sees the blear-eyed, startled face 
of that engineer as the nodding head 
was lifted into the yellow rays of the lamp 
above the steam-gauge just before the crash. 
The bottle of whisky cost three lives, 
destroyed property worth $150,000 and kept 
the fireman in the hospital for two weeks. 
He had reason rigidly to enforce the rule 
against drinking, and he had abundant 
evidence of flagrant violations. 

But he did not summarily dismiss the 
men. That’s where his big heart comes in. 

Behind theseemployees he saw the women, 
the growing children, the homes partly 
paid for. What would become of these 
innocent parties should the breadwinner’s 
vocation be taken from him? 
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One by one the superintendent called the 
guilty ones into his office, confronted them 
with the evidence, patiently wrung from 
them an acknowledgment of their offense, 
a promise to do better, suspended them for 
a few days to give them time to meditate 
and made it a condition of reinstatement 
that the employee come to the office with 
his wife to discuss the situation fully. Few 
of the men thus treated had to leave the 
service. 

In every worker Superintendent Whalen 
sees the man, with human relations and ties, 
with joys and sorrows that have nothing to 
do with his work, though influencing the 
quality of workmanship. Yes, even in the 
lowly peon, in the Mexican section **hand”’ 
the superintendent sees the man, and he 
accords him a man’s treatment. 

It’s a new idea, this attempt to raise the 
efficiency of the swarthy laborer by treating 
him as a human being, but it has worked 
out well on the 776 miles of the Los Angeles 
Division. 

Once every month Superintendent Whalen 
travels over every foot of the 776 miles with 
a supply train, inspecting road-bed, section 
houses, switches, signals, pumping plants, 
tools, hand-cars, stations, prying into every- 
body’s business with those X-ray 
This monthly trip of the personally-con- 
ducted supply train is a new development 
in railroading. All kinds of tools and sup- 
plies are carried on the train. Worn-out 
tools, patched hand-cars are replaced with 
new ones on the spot; excess material is 
taken away, back to the storehouse. Money 
is saved, waste prevented, efficiency en- 
hanced by keeping the smallest possible 
amount of first-class and supplies 
scattered along the line, no capital being 
tied up in excess material. In one instance 
the superintendent found a quantity of new 
twist drills worth $250 in a section house; 
less than five dollars’ worth were actually 
needed. Several carloads of scrap iron and 
brass are picked up every month; constant 
surprise tests are made to see whether the 


eyes. 


toc ls 


rules and signals are obeyed by train and 
engine-men; leaks are stopped and the con- 
dition of the division’s every part is con- 
stantly under the superintendent’s eye by 
means of these supply-train trips, but even 
more beneficial is the frequent personal con- 
tact of the boss with every man along the line. 

It is hot on the desert in summer. The 
superintendent felt the heat. It occurred 
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to him that the Mexican laborers and the 
section foremen, being human, must also 
suffer under the heat, that their efficiency 
must be reduced by it. Around the Mexi- 
cans’ board shanties, around the foremen’s 
dwellings, he planted trees to furnish shade. 
It was a surprise to see the peon women 
water and care for these trees. He drilled 
wells wherever possible, supplied large 
quantities of pure water and ice. Now he 
is going a step further. He is tearing down 
the old wooden shacks and gradually re- 
placing them by trim houses built of hollow 
tiles. Outside, it was 118 in the shade. In 
the inner shaded rooms of these houses it 
was 94; in the outer rooms the temperature 
nowhere exceeded 103. Even peons ap- 
preciate a difference of fifteen to twenty-four 
degrees in the desert summer. 

When he had charge of the Arizona divi- 
sion, Superintendent Whalen saw to it that 
the children of every section foreman were 
sent to school. He paid one operator over- 
time to go out every day on a gasoline car, 
call for the children and bring them back. 
Where the distance was too great he built 
schoolhouses. Early this summer, noticing 
a brood of nine around a foreman’s house in 
the desert, he immediately transferred the 
father to a settled region, sending a single 
man to take his place. 

Last summer the big superintendent, clad 
in an old suit of white linen, a battered hat 
pulled over his eyes, was snooping in a wide 
circle around a station on the desert when 
he saw, squeezed into the narrow margin of 
shade behind the house, the wife of the 
section foreman, a babe of three months on 
her lap. The child was covered with 
prickly-heat rash, the woman looked worn 
out, listless. 

“Well, how’s the summer on the desert?” 
asked the superintendent. 

“Awful!” The woman raised her tired 
eyes. “It’s too terrible to describe, with this 
little baby, out here, with no shade, not a 
green thing in sight.” 

The superintendent’s big hand patted the 
whimpering child. 

“How would you like to spend the summer 
on the beach?” he asked the mother sud- 
denly. He did not wait for an answer. 
“Get ready as soon as you can. We'll send 
you and the children where you can hear 
the surf and keep cool.” 

Two weeks later nine maintenance-of-way 
cars were sidetracked at the beach, sheltering 








W. H. Whalen, superintendent of the Los A 
apprentice boiler-maker. Mr. Whalen, from 
at the devising of a railway syste 


the families of nine.foremen of desert sec- 
tions. This summer a permanent camp was 
established for an even larger number. 
Codperation, efficiency—not of the red- 
tape, typewritery kind—are Superintendent 
Whalen’s watchwords. He realizes that he 
must have the codperation of his employees 
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geles division of the Southern -Pacific, who began life as an 
a locomotive fireman, has become an expert 
2m to safeguard the traveling public 


y. That’s why 
month, keeping 


to attain the goal of efficien 
he is out among them eve 

in personal touch even with the humblest 
ones, bestowing praise liberally, criticising 
with moderation and without malice, de- 
manding strict obedience for the rules by 
expounding the need of and the reason for 
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every regulation. But the strongest factor 
making for perfect cobperation among all 
ranks of the workers’ army is the big super- 
intendent’s big heart. It goes out to the 
children, white, brown and black. All 
along the line scores of them await his 
arrival every month, especially around 
Christmas time, when not one of them trots 
off without a gift. Dogs even know the 
supply train and its boss. At Pomona 
every month a big Newfoundland squats 
expectantly upon the appointed spot. When 
the train pulls in, the big dog is there, 
putting his paws upon the superintendent’s 
shoulders, begging for the meat that is 
never forgotten. 

Shortly after Superintendent Whalen had 
taken charge of the Los Angeles division 
two years ago, a letter came from the city 
council of a community which demanded 
the opening of three streets, together with 
safety gates, upon the instant. If the de- 
mand should not be complied with, the 
council threatened to do the work at the 
railroad’s expense, stop every train at every 
street and adopt other measures of reprisal. 

The superintendent did not write a letter 
in return. He prefers to settle a contro 
versy by looking the other party straight in 
the eye, talking the matter over and adjust- 
ing it on the spot. He wired that he was 
coming. When he entered the council 
chamber, the city fathers glared at him. 
“Well?” ! said the chairman. 

The superintendent leaned forward. 
“Gentlemen, I thought your letter was 
rather strong” he said. “I’ve been looking 
over the situation just now, and I’m wonder- 
ing why that letter wasn’t even stronger. 
Those streets certainly shall be repaired 
and the gates put in. But we can’t do it 
this instant. Give mea reasonable time and 
you shall have what you want. I am a 
stranger here. You do not know me. 
Therefore I ask of you the courtesy to accept 
my word when I say that the gates shall be 
put in without delay.” 

The city fathers’ ire melted away before 
the superintendent’s sincerity. They agreed 
to his proposal. Today the community and 
the company are on better terms than ever. 

A delegation from a small orange town 
came into the superintendent’s car on the 
supply train, asking for a gate or a tlagman 
at a crossing. 


“You see, the town is on one side and the 
school is on the other. All the children 
have to cross the tracks four times a day 
and we’— 

“That’s enough, gentlemen”’ interrupted 
the superintendent. ‘This company cannot 
afford to jeopardize the lives of your children 
for another day. The flagman will be at 
your crossing Monday morning.” 

Tracks, cars and engines do not make a 
railroad. Brains and muscles, human beings 
working together with a minimum of friction 
toward the same end, constitute its most 
important equipment. Efficiency is not 
inherent in rails and locomotives; efficiency 
depends largely upon the spirit and the 
ability of the men making use of the me- 
chanical equipment—and upon the coéper- 
ation, the good-will of the communities 
served by the carrier. Both of these ends, 
the codperation of the employees, from the 
track-laborer up, and of the public, Super- 
intendent Whalen has gained through per- 
sonal contact, by seeing with those gifted 
eyes of his the man, the human being with 
human rights, needs and duties, in every 
worker, in every patron. 

W. H. Whalen started in life as an 
apprentice boiler-maker. He became a 
first-class mechanic, but the bench offered 
insufficient play for his ambition. He 
became fireman. In due time he had charge 
of a locomotive. He was made roundhouse 
foreman, road foreman of engines, train- 
master, master mechanic, assistant division 
superintendent and finally superintendent, 
mostly in the service of the Chicago & 
Northwestern railway. Seven years ago he 
was struck by a locomotive, hurled against 
a switch target, both legs and arm broken 
and his skull almost split in two. For two 
hours the apparently dead body was left 
lying in a puddle of melting snow water, 
awaiting the arrival of the coroner. Though 
his skull had to be clamped together with 
silver bolts and wires, he recovered. A bad 
cold, contracted while lying in the snow 
waiting for the coroner, induced him to 
come west and accept the offers of the 
Southern Pacific. The cold is gone now, 
but the superintendent has no desire to 
leave the Pacific Coast. The West that 
loves real men, big-hearted men, has 
claimed him for its very own. 

WALTER V. WOEHLKE. 
























The Echo and the Quest 


By GEORGE STERLING 


Now, as the west is red, O birds! 
My clumsy arts you bring to naught. 
A victim of the curse of thought, 

I tell its pain in trammeling words— 


Your music mocks the bitter lay! 
Idle as any song of mine 
The melody from copse or pine— 
Born at the dying of the day; 


| But oh! the full accomplishment! 
Reproach unplanned but exquisite ! 
Hark how the unpurchased throats transmit 
The tidings of a world content! 


To you the tale is all of joy, 
But we from rapture ask its pang; 
And tho’ an angel came and sang, 
Our hearts would worship—and destroy. 


And tho’ for ecstasy you sing, 
Our dim dissent awaits your tale, 
And in the song there seems to wail 
Another message than you bring: 


Unmastered still by disbelief. 
| You tell our doubts in twilight strain; 
Untouched by man’s perennial pain, 
You give some echo of his grief; 


Or so we dream. The very wind 
Serves at the soul’s aeolian chords; 
Rulers dismayed, uncertain lords, 
| In all we find, ourselves we find. 


| But you escape the nets of care; 
| Whither at last my feet shall go 

I know not: from your song I know 
| You find the truth, and find it fair. 


» 








A Crab’s-eye View 


[he Thrilling Experience of Three Submarine Explorers in the 
Lair of the Abalone 


By Lowe tit Harpy 











[ Thre re pid lventurers WHO share 1 with Mr. Hardy the SENS tions he describes are frequent 
contri } S ET MAGAZINE. One of them is John Fleming Wilson, who writes stories; 
the other ts Grant Wallace, artist and ¢ rres p Fortu nately, their s Ife returit From the 
bottom of the sea permits SUNSET’s readers to look forward to further contributions —THE Epiror.] 


" ,’’ remarked the Cheerful Host 
carelessly, “we're not bothered 
much with devil-tish. They're 
not usually so large but that the 
diver is able to cut himself loose 

when they fasten on him.” The Writer 

of Sea Stories, the War Correspondent and 
the Alleged Humorist looked palely at each 
other. The War Correspondent, who had 
once seen a man run over by a trolley car in 

Kansas City and was acquainted with death, 

was the first to speak. 

“Usually?” he echoed in a quavering voice. 

“Nearly always’ reiterated the Host, 
nodding. “Yamaguchi got mixed up with 
one that gave him a fight, here a few weeks 
ago, but he wasn’t hurt any. It caught him 
from behind and fastened its feelers onto 
him faster than he could cut them away, 
and it had him pretty well tied up, when the 
crew got a notion something was wrong and 
pulled him out. The rest was easy, and 
Yamaguchi was all right again in a minute 
or two. You needn’t be afraid of them. 
Why, once we had a diver—” 

The bold Seaman made a swallowing 
movement in his throat. ‘Don’t tell us any 
more, now,” he urged with great earnest- 
ness. ‘You'll be spoiling it all for us—take 
all the surprise out of it, so to speak! Tell 
us the rest after we’re through. I think it 
would be better.” 

The Adventurous Trio were going a- 
diving that afternoon. ‘Their Host, who is 
captain, first mate and cabin-boy of the 
abalone fishing industry in the United States, 
had been regaling them throughout luncheon 
with information and anecdote bearing on 
the proposed expedition. He answered all 
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their inquiries freely and intelligently, and 
in addition he even volunteered observa- 
tions and reminiscences of his own, some of 
which it seemed to the Alleged Humorist, 
had been as well left unsaid. His remarks 
were interesting and instructive, but he had 
a way of larding his conversation with casual 
references to such things as, ‘tthe diver we 
lost, here last June,” or, “the time a big 
wave overturned the boat and drowned five 
of the crew; but of course the diver working 
on the bottom never knew what had hap- 
pened, except that his air stopped.” 

Now, there’s a pleasant thought to present 
to a man who is expecting to go down him- 
self in an hour or so! The Adventurous 
Trio suffered a sudden loss of appetite. 
The Humorist, who possesses an active 
imagination, appeared particularly  dis- 
traught. His mind dwelt upon the surprise 
and sudden terror of the diver when the air 
stopped. He pictured him signaling frantic- 
ally on the life-line that no living man held, 
the agony of a moment, then a relapse into 
unconsciousness and the wonderment that 
must have been his last thought—what had 
happened to the men who held his life in 
their hands! The shuddering Humorist 
passed a cold hand over his damp brow and 
regretted his rashness. He knew he would 
always think of the spirit of that unfortunate 
diver as waiting on the opposite shore of the 
river Styx for the arrival of the members of 
the crew to explain what had happened. It 
was a disquieting thought. Then, too, the 
talk of devil-fish seemed to him to be in 
particularly poor taste. 

“T'll go out and see if the boys are all 
ready” said the Host when theyrosefrom the 
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Two loyal subjects of the Mikado seized the War Correspondent and prepared to lower him over the side. 
It had just been explained to them that this man had been a spy at the siege of Mukden, that 
it was he who had given the Russians the plan of the Japanese fortifications. Their 
brown determined faces wore sinister smiles. It was a tense, a terrible moment 


table. ‘Here’s something for you to look 
over while I am gone.’ He handed the 
adventurers a little paper book with “‘IN- 
STRUCTIONS TO DIVERS’’ printed across the 
top of the outside cover and beneath this a 
picture of a happy-looking man in a large 
poorly-fitting rubber suit. His head was 
encased in a sort of huge ventilated iron pot 
that hid his features entirely from view, his 
smile only appearing through the for’ard 
port hole. 

It was in the hush that followed that he 
was handed the book of instructions. His 
face went chalky. 

‘“What’s this?” he faltered in a pallid 
voice, his eyes roaming uncertainly over the 
page. 

“I thought that you might like to look 
this over before you go down” went on the 





cheerful promoter of the enterprise, who was 
only going along as an observer and was in 
excellent spirits. ‘You see, the crew are all 
Japs and won’t be able to tell you much 
about it. This book will give you a lot of 
hints on how to breathe, and what signals 
to make in case you're overcome while 
you’re down on the bottom. It tells you all 
about swallowing your saliva when you feel 
your ear-drums beginning to burst, and a 
lot of things that are handy to know. You’d 
better read it’? he added casually. 

Would they! The Host retired to attend 
to some last detail of the preparations. The 
moment the door closed behind his back they 
flung themselves into a heap, clutching 
fervidly at the book and all trying to read 
at once. For a minute there was silence 
broken only by the hard breathing of 
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the Sailorman. The first page read as 
follows: 
WARNING TO DIVERS 

MEN COMING UNDER ANY OF THE FOLLOW- 
ING CLASSIFICATIONS should not ATTEMPT 
THIS KIND OF WORK: 

1. MEN SUBJECT TO PALPITATION OF 
THE HEART. 

2. MEN WHO HAVE BLOOD-SHOT EYES 
OR WHOSE BLOOD-VESSELS SHOW ON THE 


CHEEKS. 
3. MEN WITH SHORT THICK NECKS OR 
FLORID COMPLEXIONS. 
1}. MEN WHO ARI 
ARE SUBJECT TO HEADACHI 
5. MEN WITH COLD HANDS OR 
POOR CIRCULATION. 


MEAT-EATERS OR WHO 
OR EARACHE. 
FEET; 


“Hey! fellers,” hoarsely whispered the 
Deep-seaman, “look at number three. Gee! 
that lets me out. My neck’s too thick. I 
wear a sixteen collar! You ginks ’ll have to 
go it alone.” 

‘“Ar-r-r-r!” the War Correspondent shoved 
him aside and pointed further down the 
page. ‘‘What’s that! Look at number four. 
I ate a whole steak for dinner only last night 
and I used to have earaches something fierce 
when I was a kid. They put me in all the 
doctor books!” 

“Suppose a poor guy runs out of saliva 
down there?” suggested the other. ‘‘My 
mouth is as dry as a covered bridge right 
this minute!” He gulped like a chicken 
swallowing grasshoppers. 

‘Gaze on rule tive!’’ offered the Humorist 
huskily. ‘*Cold feet! Ugh-h-h! My shoes 
are frozen to ‘em. If you fellows don’t 
mind, I think I'll —” 

“All ready, now boys!”’ came in cheery 
tones from the doorway where the Host 
appeared smiling. ‘Better start along. 
The wind is rising a little and we'll have to 
hurry.” 

They started nervously to their feet. 
Keeping close together they followed down 
to the wharf. Not a word was said. An- 
other minute and they would have been pre- 
pared to present a solid front to the enemy, 
rejecting in concert and for good and 
sufficient reasons his invitation; but they 
hadn’t had time to come to a decision on 
the matter. 

So the Host carried the day and three 
valuable lives were jeopardized that the 
Adventurous Trio might appear unafraid 
to go diving off Point Lobos, on the coast 
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of California one hundred miles south of 
San Francisco, where the only abalone 
fishery and cannery in the world are located. 
When Mr. A. M. Allen, the man who is at 
the head of the enterprise, first suggested 
to the Humorist that he don a diving 
suit and take a little pasear along the floor 
of the ocean in search of sensation, that 
person made what he considered to be a 
very diplomatic and highly conservative 
reply, of which he was at the time very 
proud. He did not accept the invitation. 
What he said was, that he was sure that it 
would be a unique and entertaining ex- 
perience, accompanying this observation 
with a sort of pseudo-eager smile that was 
intended to be convincing without entailing 
any further obligation upon his part. 

The Host, who is a man of no discern- 
ment whatever, accepted this statement 
literally with all that it implied. ‘‘We’ll do 
it tomorrow” he declared with enthusiasm, 
“if that suits you.” 

“Sure!”’ croaked the Humorist, slightly 
pale and wiping the moisture from his fore- 
head. ‘Fine! Ha! Ha!’ The sound of 
his voice startled him and he stopped 
suddenly. 

“Now, dear, do be careful!’ urged his 
wife fondly. ‘‘It frightens me so! Men are 
such reckless creatures and he is so rash! 
He just Joves danger!” 

The Humorist glared at his life partner 
with eyes that were glazed. Too late he 
saw that he had overacted the part. “‘If it 
is going to worry you, my dear,” he began 
nobly, ‘‘I won’t—”’ 

“Oh! I wouldn’t listen to such a thing!’ 
she hurried breathlessly. “You go right 
along. I can be brave! Besides, it isn’t 
really dangerous, is it?” 

‘‘—er, no, my dear!” replied he, speaking 
with some difficulty and moistening his lips. 
“None at all, in fact! Haw, haw!” He 
laughed, a harsh, mirthless laugh, and con- 
torted his features into what was intended 
for an easy smile. All their married life 
his loyal little wife had insisted that his 
nature was daring and bold, even to the 
point of foolhardiness. He hesitated to 
undeceive her. But he had no real intention 
of going down in that diving suit. 

The Humorist was naturally a man of 
quiet and simple tastes. Being lowered into 
the depths of a large wet ocean in a second- 
hand rubber suit that might have a leak in 
it, attached to what is facetiously termed a 




















life-line in the hands of two Japanese 
gentlemen with whom nature has denied 
him converse, did not somehow appeal to 
him. For one thing, he knew that there 
were things he would like to be able to say 
to the men that were going to hold that 
rope—things that he wanted to feel sure 
they understood. And there were other 
reasons. 

The following morning he was foolish 
enough to mention the matter to the Bold 
Seaman and the Man that won the Japanese 
War. He spoke with considerable emotion. 
‘And the poor fool thinks I’m going!” he 
concluded contemptuously. 

“What!” they shouted in concert. ‘Do 
you mean to say you’re not!”’ 

“That—that was my idea”’ returned the 
Humorist somewhat shaken. ‘*Er—why?” 

“Why! You blithering idiot—it’s the 
chance of a lifetime!” 

The Humorist thought a while. “Do you 
really think so?” he murmured hesitatingly, 
watching them out of the corner of his eye. 

“Sure!” they chorused again. The War 
Correspondent said he’d always wanted to 
go down in a diving suit, and the Brave 
Sailor wished /re’d been offered the chance. 

“All right!’ said the Humorist hurriedly, 
a sudden vicious gleam in his gentle blue 
eyes, ‘“‘you’re on!” 

“Huber” 

“Certainly, come right along.” They 
hadn’t been invited, but the Humorist lied 
and told them they had, and they fell for it. 

The first shock came when they had 
boarded the little flush-decked boat they 
were to dive from, with the air-pump 
mounted amidship and the big coil of air- 
hose piled in the bows. The Humorist 
made a furtive examination of the tube. 
It startled him to find how closely it resem- 
bled common garden hose. Somehow he 
had expected something more convincing. 
The Humorist had never had much faith 
in garden hose. He had bought miles of it 
and it always cracked where it got kinked. 
How did he know this one had never been 
abused? It was a disquieting thought. 

Kodani, a capable-appearing Japanese 
gentleman with alt the courtesy of his race, 
now offered through the Host to send down 
Yamaguchi and Kawakami, his star divers, 
to show the Trembling Trio how easily it 
was done. It was meant well, but when 
Yamaguchi, being made ‘ready, noncha- 
lantly threw himself over backward from the 
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ladder with a splash like that of a battle- 
ship taking water, and the waves engulfed 
him, leaving behind a string of bubbles to 
show where he sank, the Humorist was 
obliged to take the intention for the re- 
assurance. He had known all along that 
the Jap could do it. He couldn’t see that 
it had altered the case any. 

“Who’s Next!” called the Cheerful Host 
in a sort of barber-shop bass. ‘Right this 
way. Don’t crowd!” 

The Man who has been to Sea, and is 
supposed to be tough, went down first. 
While he was being encased, his trusty 
friends stood close by his side, offering to 
take back any last message and asking him 
where he kept his papers. He affected dis- 
dain and smiled a sickly greenish smile, 
trying desperately not to look like a man in 
the electric chair. It took some time to 
array him and as his accoutrements grew 
heavier and heavier the expression seemed 
to freeze upon his face. When he was all 
fixed the Host spoke to him earnestly. 

“Don’t forget about your air-hose. Don’t 
get it tangled up in the sea-weed and rocks, 
because you're going to need it, and need it 
bad. If anything happens to that air-hose 
you can figure that you’ve got just about as 
much chance as a wax-legged dog chasing 
an asbestos cat through a hot place, and no 
more! Now, if you’re all ready, let her go.” 
In another minute he was over the side. 
His friends were relieved when his face dis- 
appeared from their range of vision. Hardly 
had he touched bottom, however, before the 
life-line was violently agitated. It was 
plain that their comrade desired to rejoin 
them. So vigorously did he express him- 
self that he narrowly missed pulling over- 
board the member of the crew that held the 
line. Hurriedly they hauled him up. When 
he appeared he was assisted onto the ladder 
where he stood, supported by two of the 
Japanese, while the face plate was being 
removed. His nose was pressed in a white 
disc against the glass and he had a wild 
look in his eye. 

“Take ’em off!’ he gasped, clutching at 
his helmet and trying vainly to project his 
face out through the opening. ‘I’m dyin’!” 

“Oh, that’s all right’? reassured the Host 
amiably. ‘*You’ll get used to it in a minute 
or so. Everyone feels that way at first. 
Did you remember to keep swallowing?” 

“No! I didn’t” yelled the victim. “TI 
Lemme out!” 


didn’t remember anything! 
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You’re doing fine!’”’ en- 
“Go on down and stay 


“Oh, go on. 
couraged the Host. 
a while.”’ 

For a moment his guest regarded him 
with a dull hostile stare. Then he nodded 
to the Japanese. ‘Screw down the lid!” 
he said coldly; “it’s none of my affair. 
Don't blame me if anything happens!” 
They obeyed, and again he disappeared. 

This time he was down just two minutes 
and a half by the watch. Then in reply to 
his earnest signals he was brought to the 
surface and got into the boat and unbolted. 
His comrades gathered eagerly about him 
to hear his report. It was amazing how 
his spirits rose as he was shucked of his 
habiliments of the deep. <A bit hesitating 
at first as he proceeded, he waxed eloquent 
and more eloquent. He told with enthu- 
siasm of the wonders he had seen and of the 
traveling about he had done on the bottom 
of the ocean. 

“T’d have been up a lot sooner but I was 
chasing a big fish down there, and I most 
got him. I hit him once on the leg, but he 
was too quick for me and he got into his 
hole. I followed right in after him but he 
struck at me. I think he was a sword-fish. 
Then I explored some big deep cajons, 
climbing down over great precipices like 
those around the Yosemite—sat on the edge 
of one for a long time with my legs hanging 
over and looking down. It was beautiful! 
Then I fooled a while with a big school of 
sea-anemones and starfish—pretty, playful 
little creatures. It was great fun!” He 
smiled, indulgently upon the circle about 
him. 

“T guess maybe you fellers weren’t be- 
ginning to get anxious about me when I 
kept staying and staying down, eh? Own 
up now, and admit that you were! That’s 
the only reason I let *°em pull me up when 
they did.” 

‘“‘Ask the poor geek how long he thinks he 
was down” urged the War Correspondent 
pityingly of the Host. 

“That’s right! Knock!’ burst out the 
Seaman with sudden malevolence. ‘‘Let’s 
see you go down! Lemme see how brave 
you are. Huh! I bet I was down a good 
three-quarters of an hour, all right, and I 
wish now I’d have made it an hour, just to 
show you. I only came up because I 
didn’t want to make a hog of myself. I 
knew you fellows were waiting for your 


"> 


turn. 
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Going! 


Well, after that, of course the War Cor- 
respondent had to go next. He seated him- 
self on the box and drew on the suit. While 
he was being dressed the Humorist told him 
a funny story to keep his mind off other 
things, and the Jolly Seaman, whose nature 
was vengeful and malicious, and who figured 
he had a pull with the crew because he sent 
his shirts to the Fujiyama Laundry, led the 
two Japanese that tended the air-hose to one 
side and informed them in a stage whisper 
that the War Correspondent was the 
American who was with the Russians at the 
siege of Mukden, acting as spy, and it was 
he who gave them the plan of the Japanese 
fortifications. The War Correspondent lis- 
tened so hard to this conversation that twice 
he lost his balance and fell off the box while 
they were dressing him. He couldn’t tell 
whether they understood or not, because 
they all nodded their heads and smiled when- 
ever they were spoken to, anyway. The 
last thing he did before he was finally cased 
in was to reach down into his coat pocket 
and hold up to their gaze two good-value, 
free-smoking five-cent cigars, indicating in 
the sign language that they were to be theirs 
when he was again in their midst, safe and 
sound. That was a fair sample of his idea 
of proportion. They smiled and nodded 
some more, and lowered him over the side. 

His stay was brief, covering a period of 
just two minutes. When he had again 
joined his friends he retired to the stern of 
the boat. He said their voices sounded to 


him as though they were talking through a 
heavy fog. 
his watch. 


He lit his pipe and looked at 
Then he stared up at the sun. 























He didn’t talk much after that, but kept 
shaking his ears and gazing curiously 
at the Humorist, whose turn had now 
come, until the object of his scrutiny became 
peeved and told him to quit eying him that 
way or he’d come over there and fall on him. 
The offender apologized at once. 

Then they seated the shuddering Humor- 
ist on the box and removed his boots. While 
he was being dressed the War Correspond- 
ent, who admires the Humorist’s wife, 
superintended the putting on of the twelve- 
pound leaden-soled diving shoes that en- 
cased his feet. The air of pleasant interest 
that he took in observing this detail of his 
dress and the painstaking way in which he 
tested the fastenings of the shoes fairly 
chilled the blood in the Humorist’s veins. 
The Writer of Sea Stories was occupied 
meanwhile in trying on the victim’s high- 
laced walking boots, which he had long 
coveted, and in making post-mortem ob- 
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servations that purported to be funny, but 
which disclosed a low vicious type of mind. 
The crew armed with monkey-wrenches 
were hard at work bolting into place the 
simple iron guimpe that was an important 
part of the investment. Everybody seemed 
busy and happy except the person most 
interested. His countenance bore a strained 
look. 

He couldn’t see 
much haste and he said so. 
had no effect whatever. 


the necessity for so 
His remarks 
They only 


smiled brownly and hung about his neck 
fore and aft by hooks and thains, a pair of 
thick lead chest protectors that weighed 
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forty pounds apiece. He wished he 
hadn’t spoken at all. Everything was in 
readiness now excepting putting on the 
helmet. Things were beginning to look 
serious. The Humorist tried hard to re- 
member what it was that he had been going 
to say at this critical moment—some few 
words of caution addressed to those in whom 
he was placing his trust; but the attempt was 
futile. His mind seemed to wander. All he 
could think of was, ‘‘Never point a loaded 
gun at any one!” This was unsatisfactory 
so he gave it up. 

He began to feel strangely in the hands of 
his friends, like the bride-groom at a wed- 
ding, or a person that is about to be operated 
upon. 

Two sons of the Mikado now placed the 
helmet upon his shoulders and slipped in 
the bolts. They fell to with the wrenches, 
and made him fast. The helmet rever- 
berated pleasantly as they banged and 
pounded away. The weight of that diving 
suit grew until it threatened to tear his frame 
apart. His shoulders sagged until his 
elbows touched the box upon which he sat. 
And his shoes didn’t fit. 

He felt exactly the way an iron dog looks. 
If a dynamite bomb had suddenly begun to 
sizz beneath the box upon which he sat he 
couldn’t have moved. They attached the 
life-line and air-hose to some part of his 
anatomy and stood off to inspect the job. 
A Japanese gentleman signified that he was 
to stand up. The occupant of the suit told 


him that he thought he could in time, as he 
grew bigger and stronger; but they didn’t 
want to wait. Assisted by his costumers he 
stood upon his feet. 


They escorted him 








Gone!!! 
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to the side of the boat. He lay down on the 
deck and the crew hoisted one leg at a time 


over the side, where his feet rested upon a 
very insecurely hung ladder five or six feet 
long and very slippery. The face plate was 
not screwed in until the last moment. 

Suddenly he short 
compromising appearing brown man stand- 
ing before him with the plate held firmly in 
his hands and a sinister smile upon his face. 
All ready!” called the Host. 

“We'd better let him down a ways” sug- 
gested the War Correspondent, *‘then pull 
him up and take a peek at him—see how he 
looks. I think,’ he added hopefully, ‘‘he 
has a weak heart.” 

So it was agreed that as the present can- 
didate was to make an attempt to stay down 
for some time, thus retrieving the honors of 
the day for the Adventurous Trio, it might be 
well to adopt the suggestion. The Humorist 
was to signal by a smile if all was well. 

His comrades shook him by the hand and 
told him they were going to miss him. The 
Honest Seaman, who really had a kind 
heart, asked him if he felt all right, and the 
Cheerful Host told him to breathe slowly— 
not to demand too much air and to keep 
calm. The victim rolled his eyes, they 
being about the only part of him he could 
move conveniently, and took a last deep 
breath. They began screwing the face plate 
into position and someone gave the order 
to pump. 

Immediately an intolerable hissing as- 
sailed the Humorist’s ears. It was the air 
valve in the helmet. He felt the rubber suit 
expanding like a balloon. Taking his 
courage in both hands he cautiously de- 
scended, feeling himself growing steadily 
lighter as he became submerged. When he 
reached the last rung of the ladder he 
paused, then with his heart in his mouth he 
stepped off and let go his hold. 

He sank slowly. Then he stopped. 
After a minute they pulled him up. When 
his face plate appeared above the waves a 
smile embellished his features. It was a 
poor sort of a smile, set and frozen, but it 
was apparently satisfactory to those above, 
for even while they grinned back at him 
their faces fell away and he felt himself 
going down, down until the paralyzing 
thought assailed him that the life-line had 
broken or slipped from their hands. He 
clutched it. Then his feet touched some- 


Was aware of a un- 


thing solid and he looked down. 
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little patch of 
smooth white sand and all about him were 


He was standing on a 


shiny black kelp-covered hummocks of 
rocks. The sea-weed grew straight upward 
like an open forest of tall slender pines that 
waved gently in the water currents. It was 
much lighter down there than he had ex- 
pected, and greener. 

Huh!” he said, somewhat surprised and 
disappointed. ‘It looks just like the pic- 
tures in ‘The Water Babies’.”’ He couldn’t 
have told what he had expected to find; 
mermaids maybe, but he felt cheated. He 
tried moving about and was amazed to find 
how easily he did so with the great weight 
of the diving suit upon him. He discovered 
that when he moved he almost floated. All 
the while he swallowed vigorously. If he 
neglected to do so his ear-drums threatened 
to burst. He was very uncomfortable. He 
began to wonder how long he had been down 
and wished he had inquired what the limit 
of safety was. Then he became interested 
in some fish that came near him and he sat 
down upon a large chair-shaped rock to 
watch them. He wished he had a cigar to 
smoke. 

The thought pleased him mightily and he 
felt his nerve coming back to him. His 
eyes rested upon a colony of starfish that 
clung to the rocks. An idea seized him. 
When he is at home the Humorist is the 
proud possessor of a pair of atomies, a boy 
and a girl, of very tender years but com- 
bative natures. Whenever the Humorist 
arrives at home, no matter where from, he 
is at once pounced upon and searched for 
spoils. He has never dared disappoint 
them. At one time and another he has 
carried home almost everything that can be 
hidden in a pocket, from pieces of wedding 
cake to puppies. Now when his gaze en- 
countered the starfish down there under the 
sea his mind, working automatically, bade 
him gather two specimens to carry home in 
his pocket or take the consequences—and 
especially to see that they were of exactly 
the same size but not of the same color. 
There must be difference without ad- 
vantage; equality without confusion or, 
experience had taught him, war was bound 
to ensue. 

He labored to separate the creatures from 
the rocks. When he stooped down, im- 
mediately he had a sensation that his ear- 
drums were being pierced with red hot 
irons. He worked hurriediy. His breath 


























was beginning to come in short gasps and, 
fearful thought!—his mouth was becoming 
dry! He wondered how long he had been 
down. It must be getting late. He reached 
for the life-line and jerked four times, the 
signal *‘Pull me up at once!”’ It tightened 
in his hands. He felt himself rising. The 
pressure grew steadily less and the green 
light became brighter. 

Presently with almost a thrill he spied the 
reddish-brown bottom of the boat above 
him and then his head rose out of the water 
beside the ladder. He grasped it and hung 
on. Two of the crew clung to his helmet 
and more laid hold of him at various other 
points of vantage, then with a heave he was 
deposited on deck. 

They removed the face plate and the im- 
prisoned Humorist caught a great breath 
of cool live sea air. The helmet was un- 
screwed. The Host patted him on the 
head, beaming joyously upon him. 

“Well, how was it? Want to go down 
again? I’m proud of you!” 


“It was great!’ breathed the hero, keep- 
ing a watchful eye upon his Japanese maids 
and 


smiling encouragement while they 
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labored with the monkey-wrenches. ‘I'd 
love to go down again, but not today—it 
must be getting pretty late. I shouldn't 
have stayed so long.” He cast a cautious 
glance up at the sun and halted suddenly. 
He seemed surprised. It appeared to be 
doing business at about the same old stand 
where he had left it. 

A scornful grin decorated the counte- 
nances of his companions. Then the Man 
that Writes Sea Stories laughed—a coarse 
low laugh that sounded bitter, the way bilge- 
water smells. It made the Humorist, who 
was gently born, shudder. 

He looked at the hard stern faces about 
him. ‘How long was I down, anyway?” 
he asked a bit shaken. ‘‘Was it 
an hour?” 

‘Hear him!” screeched the War Cor- 
respondent, and they emitted groans and 
cat-calls. 

“Well, how long was I down?” demanded 
the Humorist, becoming wrathful. 

“Just one minute and forty seconds!” 
they yelled in gleeful chorus. 

And this from men whom he had called 
friends! 
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A Battle of the Wild 


By WALTER 5. KERR 


WO hours till sunset, it 
was somewhat too early 
_ to expect the Sierran foot- 
hill deer to emerge from 
their coverts in the high 
| chaparral and to timor- 
ously steal down to their 
drinking places on the 
South Fork of the Ameri- 
can river. I had _ just 
taken a drink of mean, 
greenish water at a_ tenderfoot’s gash 
on the side of the hill, which he made in 
“%49.” The waterhole must have been 
useless for nearly sixty years. I loitered 
aimlessly eastward a hundred yards and, 
waiting a lower sun, sat with my back 
against an oak tree to rest. 

Below me there was nearly a mile of the 
long declivity, almost featureless with the 
even-growthed chaparral to the immortal 
river. Long ago the forest fires and the 
lumbermen denuded these immense rounded 
hills, and the vistas to the south and south- 
west were inexpressibly vast and grand. 
The river itself in the far eastern places, 
touched here and there by the lowering 
sunlight, turned golden, and where Otter 
creek came royally in between its majestic 
gates there was a hill-shadowed breadth 
of flood adream like a silvery lake. I in- 
tended to slip down there a little later and lie 
in wait for a chance shot at deer when they 
came at dusk to slake their thirst. 

My Marlin repeating rifle lay carelessly 
across my lap, my hunting dog was near and 
the wild, picturesque country was hot, lonely 
and incredibly still. The region was full of 
mournful historic memories and I fell into 
a deep reverie. Down there by the bur- 
nished waters, hooded with green, the Path- 
finder with his starving Jasons stumbled 
along, dazed from their awful sufferings in 
the Nevadan passes to Sutter’s cannoned 
adobe fort. And across not more than two 
of the great rounded mountainous hills to 
the southwest was that lone monument in 
the wilderness to the discoverer of California 
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gold. High up on the flanks beyond the 
river, clinging like parasites yet at the red 
and yellow gashes and prospect holes, were 
the tumbled ruins of the cabins of the Argo- 
nauts. I could make out by the denser 
shrubbery below me, worming along in 
parallel course, the miner’s earthen ditches 
that led the far waters to their placer mines. 

The north Georgetown mining district, 
now spent, deserted and rapt in solitude and 
grandeur, then swarmed with buoyant men 
from beyond the deserts and oceans of the 
world. The yellow waters sang joyfully 
along these very ditches, there were lonely 
songs of home at the rockers, men had 
turned to gophers in ten thousand shafts and 
tunnels, countless feet criss-crossed this 
very hill, and everybody seemed mad with 
the Yellow Thirst, digging, digging every- 
where, the fabulous pot of gold a reality on 
ten thousand rainbowed hills. The tunnels 
and shafts soon after lost their echoes, the 
ditches their song, the adventurers stole out 
and the solitude came back to its own. 
Now the evening sun bathed the western 
slopes with a finer gold and the long shadows 
of the hills were slowly spreading their dusk 
in the canons below. 

In my sunlit place I had not heard or seen 
a sign of life for an hour. Except at my 
hunter’s cabin five miles to the eastward 
at the.end of the trail and at the long de- 
serted Otter creek crossing five miles to the 
west, where old Simmons the gopher-miner 
lived in his decrepit cabin with his stone- 
deaf wife, I do not believe there was another 
human being within fifteen miles. 

The reverie obsessed me longer than I 
meant, for the sun was hanging low when I 
turned to my dog. I came to with the sud- 
denness of a steel trap. He had risen and 
stock-still was spreadingly set. His tail 
drooped and his muzzle, ears and eyes were 
tensely set toward the spring. His bristles 
from his tail to his ears were up and elec- 
trified and, if I am a judge of a hunting dog 
at all, my dog, though apparently ready to 
fight, really was ready to fly. His actions 
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were as plain as day that he was conscious 
of the presence of his mortal, natural enemy. 

It required my second command to make 
him lie down and be quiet. I poised my 
Marlin and, some of his confidence restored, 
he changed his snarling lips to a quick smile. 
[ do not know why, though in an open sunny 
place and in broad daylight, that shivers 
chased one another up my spine. 

Not rising, not even moving, I gazed in- 
tently toward the spring. Through the low 
obscuring bushes there were no sounds, 
not a single sign of life. I leaned back 
against the oak trunk and smiled. The 
scene to the south and southwest was so 
serene, inexpressibly feautiful and peaceful 
that I closed my dreaming eyes. What an 
endless big lost world it was! 

There was a low tense snarl. Again I 
looked at my dog and wondered what 
aroused him so. He was stiffly erect and 
every muscle set. 

“Caesar, what the devil’s the matter with 
you? See ghosts?” I said vexedly. 

I did not at all believe those lying asser- 
tions so often told about the miraculous pre- 
science of favorite dogs in times of unsus- 
pected peril. I did not have a particle of 
respect for those tales of dogs expressing 
everything but human speech, when some 
terrible danger impended. No; I always 
believed a dog’s a dog—for a’ that. But I 
could see that Caesar was telling in dog 
language with all of his might that I should 
not lullaby myself. Something as dangerous 
as a peeping devil bent on violent mischief 
was Closely at hand. I sobered to some un- 
suspected danger at once. Contrary to all 
of the evidence of the time and place, the 
dog showed that death was at hand. He 
glared toward the spring; I stared in the 
same direction. I saw nothing except the 
old dead pine over the spring; he scented, 
perhaps saw, a fearful enemy. I sat move- 
less but ready for any emergency; I believe 
my dog was ready to fly home. 

The upper part of an angling gray limb 
of the dead pine was obscured by the inter- 
vening shrubbery, but its lower part where 
it joined the trunk was plainly visible. Ah! 
I saw something move. I stared, then 
rubbed my eyes for surer vision. Sh-h! 
I saw two or three inches of a sharply up- 
curved tail tip, three inches thick, the hair 
excitedly extended and as black as mid- 
night, flipping, flapping, out, back, slower, 
slower, like a stilling pendulum. 
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Instantly, even at that distance, I knew 
that there was a mountain lion at prey above 
the spring awaiting the approach of its 
victim. Just then that black tail tip be- 
came still, the cat was about to spring. My 
lungs caught up my breast in a great heave, 
I jumped to my feet; the cat sprang. 

I could see nothing for a second; there 
was not a sight or sound. Then here they 
came tearing through the bushes and open 
places toward us. A huge, vicious mountain 
lion, his tail lashing stiffly, was trying to 
ride a tremendous antlered buck. The 
great cat’s blackish muzzle was deeply 
divided across the deer’s front shoulders, 
its paw over the buck’s back, one hindfoot on 
the ground and its body curled like a leech 
over the victim’s side. The buck was leap- 
ing and whirling sidewise trying to shake 
its captor loose, and fighting furiously for 
its life. If the great cat had had a perfect 
spring and mouth-catch just behind the 
buck’s ears, the animal would have sunk on 
its knees and succumbed before the terrible 
cat had ridden it a hundred yards. But 
the mountain lion’s clutch was just in front 
of the buck’s shoulders and it had not se- 
cured a vital hold. 

The buck sprang sidewise and whirled. 
The cat was swung completely clear of the 
earth but its remorseless bite firmly held. 
The buck was endeavoring with all of its 
tremendous agility and strength to tear the 
mountain lion loose. The whirl of the ter- 
rified animal flung the cat around in a centrif- 
ugal pull, its body slamming violently 
against a dozen-stemmed manzanita bush. 
That instant the buck came out of its slant- 
ing brace, set, and struck with its knife-like 
front hoof at the still clinging cat. 

Then the cat with a muffled growl from 
its closed jaws, ferocious beyond any 
description, managed to crawl half-way 
back on the deer. And as it almost pulled 
the buck over I saw on the cat’s side a two- 
inch strip, perhaps two feet long, of curling 
fresh pelt hanging and flying around. 

Now re-commenced the struggle of the 
buck to whirl the cat loose, and the cat’s 
constant endeavor to keep away from the 
defensive hoofs and to ride atop of the buck. 
They seemed equally matched in their 
agility, strength and cunning. There was 
the whirl, the hoof stroke, the clawing back 
on top, the bulging eyes of the buck with its 
stertorous breathing, the continuous, muf- 
fled, fierce growl of the cat—the plunging, 
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rearing, clawing, dodging, the flying skin, 
the lashing tail, the crackling bushes, the 
leaves and pine-needles flying everywhere— 
all made a harrowing picture of deadly 
struggle too fast to see and too horribly cruel 
and desperate ever to be forgotten. 

Though it has taken many words and 
much time to tell this, I do not believe I have 
half told what happened, nor a greater time 
than twenty-five seconds had elapsed in this 
Vicious contest. I tried to fetch my gun in 
certain aim at the ferocious cat a dozen 
times in vain. They were perhaps within 
forty feet of me and my dog, and neither 
suspected our presence. 

“Go, Caesar,” I said, greatly excited but 
not alarmed. My dog flew instantly, and 
his great, heavy jaws closed over the ham- 
string of the buck. The dog’s catch was so 
sure and heavy that it impeded the fighting 
deer in its final whirl with the panther, and, 
with the quickness of lightning, the cat 
climbed on its victim’s back and began to 
mouth along the buck’s neck for a vital 
crush. Just that instant too, I sent a 
.40-45 metal patch bullet crashing through 
the cat’s brain. 

The great cat slipped helplessly off and 
began to die. “Began” is the only proper 
word for an experienced hunter to describe 
an expiring mountain lion. Its aimlessly 
flying talons a moment after is it fatally 
shot will demolish a whole gang of green 
hunting dogs that may pile on it in its dying 
throes. 

The maddened deer swirled around with 
such tremendous agility and lightning-like 
quickness that Caesar’s mouth-hold was 
torn loose and he was flung across the flying 
cat’s claws, slamming up against the man- 
zanita bush. One aimless forefoot of the 
dying cat accidentally hit the dog’s side 
and tore half of his side skin off. Before he 
could rise the enraged deer rose in a great 
leap, its forelegs extended like iron rods 
tipped with blades, and thrust them through 
my poor dog’s body. Then in flashlike 
quickness the buck turned an antler down 
and twisted my dog’s body out of all creature 
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semblance as it circled around it twice. 
Although there had been the great roar 
of the Marlin, the crazed buck for the first 
time seemed to be aware of my presence. I 
have often thought this encounter over and I 
cannot understand it unless the deer was 
wholly beside itself with fury and fear. Its 
terrific defense against its most feared four- 
footed enemies was so nobly magnificent, I 
determined right then and there to allow 
that great, wounded buck to escape to the 
wilds. Really I felt like lifting my cap in its 
honor as it would slip away—escape in the 
bushes to its mate. It had in reality con- 
quered a huge, horribly vicious mountain 
lion and a powerful and skilfully trained 
hunting dog. True, my gun had killed the 
panther, but it is very probable that if I and 
my dog had not interfered it would have 
shaken the cat loose and gotten safely away. 
Any hunter with a true hunter’s heart for 
unexampled bravery would have been noth- 
ing less than a cartridge pirate had he sent a 
bullet through an animal after a brave 
defense like that. 

Of course I thought that as soon as it was 
aware of my presence it would slip into the 
bushes and escape. But no; it hesitated a 
moment, then came at me like a whirlwind. 
I had just time to dodge behind the oak out 
of the way. That was such an instantane- 
ous drive at me I fear I lost my presence of 
mind. As the deer shot past the oak bole 
like lightning, an antler struck my gun and 
knocked it out of my hands a distance per- 
haps of thirty feet. 

I never can forget that life-and-death 
chase around the root of that tree. It hardly 
gave me time to think, but I drew my re- 
volver and fired into the buck’s very face. 
It fell dead and I admit I was so excited 
that I drew myself into the branches nearly 
scared to death. 

In all my experiences with animals wild 
or tame, I have never seen such another 
contest, so ferocious, so desperate in a life- 
and-death struggle for supremacy and with 
the natural weapons of attack and defense 
so unlike. 
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E was a “nubbin.” He was so 
undersized, so wizened and shriv- 
eled and shrunken, that people 
in the street looked at him with 
derision, with curiosity, or with 
compassion, according to the degree of their 
spiritual development. The kindest pre- 
tended not to notice him. He was grateful 
for the pretense, but it never imposed on him. 
He knew. And, generally, he was right. 
The Nubbin, who had been hopefully 
baptized some thirty years before as Sylvan 
Dewberry, was, by the irony of fate and the 
provision of a deceased uncle, the owner of 
a small shop 
wherein he sold 
second - hand 
books and new 
magazines to a 
public which | 
seemed myriad- 
eyed and cruelly 


given to light 
laughter. The 
shop had been 
skilfully ar- 


ranged with a 
raised run-way 
back of the long 
counter, so that 
Dewberry could 
slip back and 
forth when wait- 
ing on his cus- 
tomers without 
calling especial 
attention to the 
fact that on a 
common level he 
could have 
walked under the 
average man’s 
out-stretched 
arm. But occa- 


sionallyit became 
necessary to step 
out into the open 


“The Nubbin” 








part of the shop. Those were occasions to be 
anticipated with terror and remembered with 
agony. The trouble was that Dewberry 
had never become used to himseli. His 
regular customers came to take his stature 
for granted. He never did. 

One day a motor-car stopped before his 
door and a Beautiful Lady, in widow’s garb, 
stepped out of it and came into his shop. 
He had never seen her before. 

“Have you the Lady’s Realm?” she 
asked, without seeming to glance at Dew- 
berry yet with the most courteous recogni- 
tion of him. Her voice filled the room with 

a sudden sweet- 

ness. ‘Oh, yes, 
I see you have. 
And the new 
Lemurian is out 
I'll take that, 
too. And — let 
J me see.’’ She 
hovered like a 
humming bird 
over his parterre 
of magazine coy- 
ers, and began to 


gather up an 
armful. 

“Isn’t it be- 
wildering to 
choose? I want 
them all. I 


wonder if ¢his is 
Oh, what 
a dear doll to be 
cut out!’ She 
urned the pages, 
glancing hereand 
there, choosing, 
laying aside. 
“Til take all of 
these” she said at 
last, and smiled 
happily at him 
over the counter.’ 
It was the first 


good. 


was the owner of a small shop wherein 
he sold second-hand books and new magazines 
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time that she had really looked at him, 
and it was the moment he had _ been 
shrinkingly awaiting. But by some fine 
instinct she had looked — straight into 
his eyes and she seemed to see nothing 
else. Dewberry had good eyes, for all their 
wistfulness. She looked into them longer 
than she could ordinarily have looked at a 
mere salesman across a counter. 

“We are going into the country for a 
month” she said the next minute, with the 
most charming friendliness. **That’s why 
I am getting so many different kinds. 
There must be something for each one in 
the family, and we have tastes so different! 
People are so different, you know! But isn’t 
it fortunate they are? The corners to be 
filled in the world are so different, it would 
be tragic if we were all alike. Each one can 
do some thing better than anyone else. 
Now my boy is crazy about sailing, and I 
am afraid of the water. Have you any- 
thing on water craft?” 

“Ves” said Dewberry. 

“Oh, he will like this!’ I'll take all of 
these’’ she said, trying to gather up the 
magazines she had selected. There were 
too many and they slipped to the floor. 

“Oh!” she protested. 

It was the moment Dewberry had fore- 
seen, but no prevision could make it less 
acute in its actuality. 

‘Let me put them in your car for you” 
he said, coming down in front of the shield- 
ing counter. His wizened little face showed 
no emotion, but something back of his 
shrinking eyes seemed to shiver. 

“Thank you. That will be a help, as I 
am driving myself.” 

She floated to the door and Dewberry 
followed, loaded down with her purchases. 
He knew that he made a figure utterly ab 
surd, but the lady did not seem to see either 
his absurdity or him. It was wonderful how 
oblivious she could be. Only at the last, 
as she was ready to start the machine, she 
turned for another deep look into his eyes. 

“IT shall come here for my magazines 
when we are back in town” she said. ‘You 
have everything so nicely arranged.” 

Then she nodded brightly and was gone. 
The sun might have been eclipsed for the 
rest of the day for all the light that was left 
in Dewberry’s shop. 

There is something of the miraculous in 
all human contacts—something not to be 
explained by the known laws. From the 


moment she looked past his shrunken body 
and straight into his eyes, Dewberry loved 
the Beautiful Lady whose name he did not 
know with a devotion like that of a pure- 
hearted boy or a medieval knight. All his 
life he had been starved of emotion without 
knowing it. Now romance burst into bloom 
in his heart like some night-blooming flower 
of overpowering sweetness. For days he 
attended to the wants of his customers with 
an absent mind, for his thoughts were busy 
recalling the curve of her lip, the droop of 
her eyelid, the way in which her veil fell in 
delicate folds past her ear. How swift and 
direct the motions of her hands! How won- 
derful her voice! “I shall get my magazines 
of you when we are back in town!” 

Who were “we?” She had a boy who 
Was crazy about sailing, and he guessed at 
a little girl, since she had chosen one maga- 
zine for its colored doll-page. And she was 
a widow. Dewberry fell silent at that, 
stirred by strange emotions that he did not 
understand. Even love as ethereal as his 
carries its dark shadow of jealousy. Who 
was the man for whom she wore that sha- 
dowing veil? Did she love him still? 

How wise she was! Her words were 
apples of gold in pictures of silver. To 
preserve her sayings he chose the most ex- 
quisite blank-book he could find in which 
to inscribe them. They were all vivid 
enough in his memory now, but suppose he 
should some time come to be uncertain 
whether she had said this first, or that; or 
lose the memory of the soft inflection that 
had lifted her voice just there! It was not 
to be risked. And night after night he went 
to sleep with her words in his mind—‘We 
have different corners in the world to fill— 
tragic if we were all alike—I shall get my 
magazines of you when we are back in 
town—.” 

Love is a torch, lighting up for the soul 
the mysteries of its path. Up to this time 
Dewberry had felt the peculiar isolation 
of his lot as a cruel fate and he had resented 
it with a bitterness that approached hatred. 
But now, under the illumination of the new 
sentiment which flooded his being, the 
tragedy of his lot went far beyond anything 
so petty as resentment. He was awed by the 
disaster which had befallen him before he 
had come to knowledge. Why should it 
have been made so impossible for his love 
ever to reach her? Why should he have 
been singled out for this martyrdom—he 














“Let me put them in your ear for you” 
he said, coming down in front of the 
shielding counter. His wizened little 
face showed no emotion, but something 
back of his shrinking eyes seemed to 
shiver 


with a capacity which he now first guessed 
for happiness? If he had only been like 
the average man, not favored but merely 
not handicapped, how he would have 
laughed at the power of the world to keep 
him from her! And now—the thought of 
loving her was as absurd as his body was. 
Then he tried to fortify his soul with 
philosophy, for a dealer in second-hand 
books has ample opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the best philosophic thought 
of the ages! And Epictetus and Marcus 


Aurelius taught him to scorn self-pity in- 






































deed; but there were times when every 
fiber of his being cried out for happiness 
and would not be content with philosophy. 
Then he turned to the cherished book which 
held the Golden Sayings of his Lady. “I 


shall come here for my magazines!” That 
held pure joy upon which one could rest 
for hours. ‘We are all different, because 
we must fill different corners in the world.” 
What did Epictetus ever say that meant as 
much as that? It was a mysterious and | 
hidden saying, but doubtless all the more 
profound because it seemed so irreconcil- 
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able with experience. How could the fact 
that he was what he was ever be ‘‘good?”’ 
He believed, because she had said it; but 
in the same breath he recognized his un- 
belief. Perhaps she would say something 
more, something in the nature of commen- 
tary upon those words of sacred mystery, 
when she came again. And that would be 
in a month! It was not too long to wait. 
One would need a month for preparation, 
for purification. 

Yet, after all, he saw her sooner than he 
had expected. It was one evening early, at 
the time when Dewberry closed his shop and 
slipped by way of quiet streets to the board- 
ing house which he called home. He passed 
a church on one of the quiet streets, and on 
this evening there was a light in the Sunday- 
school wing and the voices of children came 
through the windows. Dewberry was thank- 
ful for the growing shadows which folded 
him away from the notice of the two ladies 
who came up in an electric brougham. 
Then, before he saw, his pulses leaped, and 
he knew. It was his lady who had stepped 
out so lightly and had gone into the room 
where the children were. 

The darkness dazzled about him, and he 
went on without thought of his direction. 
She was in town! She was here, near him! 
He turned on his steps. She would come 
out. He must see her again, no matter how 
long he waited, no matter anything! He 
walked past her car twice before he ven- 
tured to put his hand for a moment on 
the handle of the door where her gloved 
hand had rested. Would it be possible for 
him to see her without being seen when she 


came out of the church? He looked about 


to judge how near he might venture to place 
himself. The narrow high windows of the 
church, mere slits in the stone walls, gave 
no opportunity to see what was going on 
inside. It was a children’s festival, he 
gathered, for the shrill little voices came 
through the windows at intervals in waves 
of song. He walked up and down on the 
sidewalk, listening when the sounds welled 
out, waiting for the moment when she should 
come again. 

Then suddenly there was another sound 
than the singing of the children—undefined 
at first, but suggestive of terror even before 
it had a meaning. Dewberry started and 
listened, bewildered and strangely frightened. 
Then a pale ribbon of smoke waved from 
one of the windows, and he understood— 








even before a stream of panic-stricken 
people came tumbling from the door. 

‘“‘We must get the children from the rear! 
There’s no getting through that mob” a 
man cried. He ran around by the side of 
the church and Dewberry followed him. 
It seemed at the moment the only thing to 
do. But when the bareheaded man jerked 
open the side door, a torrent of fire and 
smoke against which no man could stand 
leaped forth. 

A strangled oath came from the man’s 
lips as he slammed the door shut to check 
the draft. 

“There are children in there’ he cried 
aloud. ‘And these windows—” * 

“Lift me up” said Dewberry imperiously. 
“T am small. Maybe I can squeeze 
through.”’ It was the first time in his life 
he had mentioned his size without self- 
consciousness. 

It was a time for forlorn hopes, not for 
words. The man lifted Dewberry on his 
shoulder to the level of the stained-glass 
window, and Dewberry broke the glass in 
with a heavy clasp knife which he took from 
his pocket. Five children, frightened be- 
yond the possibility of tears, were on a 
raised bench just below the window, and as 
Dewberry looked in they seemed to be sur- 
rounded by a wall of flames. He dropped 
down among them and they all clung to 
him at once. 

“We are going out by the window” he 
said cheerily. ‘I came to show you the 
way. Here, the little girls first—up you go!” 

His strong arms swung the smallest to 
the broad ledge of the window, and by the 
way in which she was instantly pulled 
through he understood that his helper on 
the outside was prepared to support him. 
The second was heavier, and it took longer 
to get her through the narrow space, but the 
third went out like a singed butterfly. And 
it was time, for though Dewberry had made 
a shield of his small body to protect the 
children, he had to crush out the fire which 
had already caught in the clothes of the two 
boys before he helped them up to the ledge. 
The last turned at the moment of safety. 

“How will you get up?” 

“Goon! Goon!” urged Dewberry. The 
fire was dropping in flakes about him. He 
made a leap, caught the ledge with his 
fingers, and miraculously kept his hold till 
a hand grasped his wrist and pulled him up. 
The flames followed him through the win- 

















The last turned at the moment of safety. 
How will you get up?” , 
“Go on! Go on!” urged Dewberry. The fire was dropping in flakes about him. 
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dow as he was dragged out, reaching after 
him as though they had marked him for 
their own. As they had. 

And the lady of whom he had dreamed, 
who was kneeling on the ground with her 
arms about the gallant boy to be last res- 
cued, looked up and saw him as the men 
laid him on the ground. 

“You!” she said. 

That was the last thing he remembered. 


When he came back to consciousness he 
found himself in the bare clean room of a 
hospital, with a uniformed nurse beside his 
bed. His memory and understanding were 
marvelously clear. 

“Tell me what happened. Tell me every- 
thing” he said, with a new tone of command. 
To his surprise he found that he could not 
control his voice. 

The nurse leaned over him for a moment, 
and then a doctor came and sat down beside 
him with a professional air of good cheer. 

“So you think you are well enough to hear 
all the fine things that are said about you? 
It will make your ears tingle.”’ 

‘“‘Were—any lives—lost?”’ Dewberry strug- 
gled to ask. 

An inscrutable look passed over the doc- 
tor’s face, but he answered smilingly. 

“Vou saved them all. You want to know 
everything? It seems that the fire caught 
downstairs and got a strong headway before 
it was discovered. The first sign of danger 
was when the fire broke through the tloor 
in front of the stage. Of course there were 
fathers and mothers in the audience who 
rushed for the children and most of them 
were lifted through the flames, but the five 
you saved were in the rear and they were 
cut off by the falling in of the stage. For- 
tunately they climbed upon the bench under 
the window. But it was all terribly swift. 
If you had been a minute later you would 
have been too late.” 

Dewberry’s eyes were still asking, and the 
doctor answered. 

“Mrs. Illingway is waiting to see you. 
She is the mother of two of the children you 
saved. I am going to let her come in now.” 
Dewberry did not guess what the permission 
signified. 

So it was he saw his lady again. She 
came in swiftly, softly, and bent down to 
take his hand in both her own. He looked 


up into the heaven of her eyes and did not 
care to speak. 
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“It was a splendid thing you did” she 
said. Her voice trembled, though she tried 
hard to smile. 

“To think I should have had the chance!” 
he murmured. ‘‘Was that the boy who is 
crazy about sailing—the one who stood by 
me to the last and then stopped to think of 
how I should get out?” 

“Yes, that was Will” she said, still holding 
his hands. ‘He is nine—quite old enough 
to remember you all his life. Elsie is only 
five. She was the one you lifted up first. 
She is little, but we will never let her forget. 
We will tell her about you until she knows 
you as she does her prayers.’ She was 
smiling at him steadily, though he saw the 
radiance of her eyes through a mist. 

“They won’t mind my being so little, will 
they?” he asked anxiously. 

She did not answer, and he ran on un- 
heedingly, strangely pressed with the idea 
that there was much to say—a whole life- 
time of explanations—and little time. 

“Do you remember what you said that 
day—that we all were different because we 
had different places to fill? I couldn’t think 
of anything I could do or be that would 
amount to anything in the world, but of 
course I knew it must be so, because you 
said it. And all the time it was my smallness, 
which I thought made me useless! That 
was what let me get through the window. A 
man couldn’t have done it, you know” he 
added, struggling to lift himself in his 
eagerness. “It needed just me, with my 
little body, and yet with grown-up brains, 
you know.” 

“T know” she said gently. “No one else 
could have done it—no one in the world.”’ 

“And they were your children!” he said. 
That sense of pressure was increasing. He 
must make haste if he would say what 
he wished. He tried to steady his thoughts 
by looking into her eyes. “You don’t 
know it, but you are—wonderful to me. 
That day you came—I knew then that 
in another world where I might be differ- 
ent I would have been something to you. 
You looked at me, you know—right into 
my eyes.” 

With a sudden effort he lifted himself on 
his elbow. 

“Your children!” he said, exultantly. 
“Wasn’t that wonderful? It was worth pay- 
ing for with the lifetime that went before.” 

Then he sank back with a smile of per- 
fect peace. He had come into his own. 



































I told the neighbors I was thinking of taking up land in the Washington fruit country, and some of them 


said it was a crazy idea. But I wouldn't listen to that sort of talk, 
to look for a new home, and it proved to be on the 


I so we all headed West together 
Washington side of the Columbia 


Widow vs. Wilderness 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


HEN my man died nine 

years come next 

spring, folks said what a 

pity it was he hadn't left 

me a bigger life insurance 
and a smaller family. But I wouldn’t have 
spared myself one of the children, even 
though $1500 was a small stake to start 
bringing them up on. We were living then 
in a North Dakota town of about a thousand 
people, where there wasn’t much chance for 
a woman to get a living for herself, let alone 
the raising of four healthy—thank God !— 
youngsters. 

My oldest was a boy of ten. After him 
came Mabel and Hazel, like steps of stairs, 
down to Helen the baby, just walking when 
her father died. I told the neighbors I was 
thinking of taking up land in the Wash- 
ington fruit country, and some of them said 
it was a crazy idea for a widow without any 
business experience., Others thought per- 
haps I’d manage to get along if I’d leave the 
children in an orphanage until they’d be 
older and a help to me. But I wouldn’t 
listen to that sort of talk. No more would 
the boy. So we all headed west together to 
look for a new home, I didn’t know exactly 


ago 





where. But it proved to be here—ten miles 
from The Dalles in Oregon, cnly we're 
across on the Washington side of the Co- 
lumbia. I went first to The Dalles because 
some old neighbors had moved there and 
were doing well and it was from one of their 
new friends I heard of this place being for 
sale for $300. It was a relinquishment. 
The settler’s wife had just died—I guess 
likely, from the looks of himself, that she 
was the man of tat family—and he’d sort of 
lost heart and was in a hurry to get away 
from the place where he'd lost her. All 
that was needed for me to do was to be at 
the land commissioner’s office with the 
settler, and when he told the government 
man that he was giving up his claim I had 
to speak up quick and say that I was ready 
to take the ranch, and then pay the settler 
the $300. 

Without ever having seen this place, I had 
a sort of hunch that it would be a good bar- 
gain. And it was. The 160 acres (that’s a 
quarter of a section, and a section’s a mile) 
is about a third of it tillable land; say a bit 
over fifty acres. The rest is good range. 

The shack wasn’t so good then to live in 
as it looked from the outside, as it was two 
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stories, the kitchen running across the back 
and the foreroom having a flight of stairs 
going up from it into the second story. No 
better than a loft it was then, and with no 
battening between the cracks. The first 
winter we lived in the kitchen, it being lined, 
and let the wind play all it liked in the front 
and upstairs. 

The settler had dug a waterhole near the 





Last fall the fruit association gave 1 
afford to take a little 


back door and it certainly was handy until 
it gave out the next May. After that, the 
boy and I packed every drop of water for the 
cooking and the pig and chickens from a well 
belonging to an empty shack a mile off, and 
I used to take all the clothes and the children 
over there to wash them. We didn’t put 
any water on the two acres already cleared 
(excepting for a dozen big stumps) between 


ne $2500 for the entire crop of the orchard. 
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the front of the house and the road, but the 
ground was so rich that the potatoes we 
planted in it that first spring came up just 
the same and we were glad enough to have 
them to live off of the next winter. We 
could have had a good many comforts that 
year if I had drawn out some of the one 
thousand dollars in the bank—the moving 
and relinquishment had used up the other 


Now I feel that I can 


five hundred—but I couldn’t see any use in 
doing that. 

It’s queer how quick frontier folks learn 
all about each other, and take a real interest, 
too. There were three homesteaders ‘‘bach- 
ing’ within a mile of us and each of these 
men came first thing to ask would I bake and 
wash for them, provided they’d come for the 
bread and pies and bring and call for the 
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clothes. They paid me eight cents a loaf for 
bread—a profit of four cents—and twenty- 
five cents for big pies—another fifteen cents 
to the good, because the pies were made of 
dried apples and peaches and prunes; and 
every week they took four loaves of bread 
and four pies apiece. That netted me $2.28 
a week and the work was done along with 
my own baking. None of those men wore 
starched shirts or collars, but working in the 
brush got their clothes and towels awful 
grimy and it took a lot of elbow-grease to 
get them clean. They paid at the rate of 
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after that work was begun there were plenty 
of butts close to the house, and most any 
time I could get a neighboring Indian, at two 
dollars a day, to chop them into firings. 
Having something to do kept the children 
from running as wild as the squirrels we used 
to trap in the woods and make into a stew, 
there being no school nearer than six miles 
during the first six months of our settling 
here. And there wouldn’t have been one 
now, perhaps, only that I agreed to board 
the school teacher. None of the other 
neighbor women would have her on account 
of the extra work 





seventy-five cents 
a dozen (town 
prices) for the 
washing of their 
belongings, but I 
guess I earned 
that dollar a 
week from each 
of them. That 
made about a 
dollar and a half 
a week clear over 
the feeding of 
the children, for 
we were living 
chiefly on corn- 
meal, hominy 
and molasses un- 
til I could save 
the money for a 
cow. After that 
we usually had 
plenty of milk, 
but never any 
butter to spread 
on bread because 
every pound of 
churning was 
taken to the village by the rural mail 
carrier and exchanged for kerosene, groceries 
and shoes. 

Right from the first, the two older children 
began to do their share of helping by picking 
up small lumps of firewood along the edge 
of the woods, and the second oldest girl’s job 
was to find dry pine cones for kindling. 
Whenever the kids would come to a tree 
that had been thrown over bya storm, they’d 
take me to it and the boy and I would go at 
it with the cross-cut saw, which was one of 
the few tools I’d bought from the relinquish- 
ing settler. That saw saved the cost of a lot 
of wood-chopping before k began to have 
the land cleared for the apple orchard, and 





and with so many little 





and for fear of 
not being able to 
suit a lady used 
to polite doings 
and pretty fix- 
ings, and proba- 
bly wanting a 
room all to her- 
self. I had fig- 
ured it would be 
worth while to 
have the — loft 
lined with build- 
ing paper and 
ceiled, but when 
that was done I 
hadn’t anything 
to furnish it with 
excepting the big 
packing boxes 
that had held the 
range and dishes 
and few things 
we'd freighted 
from North Da- 
kota. I guess the 
teacher wouldn’t 
have liked the idea of using those three 
boxes for a bureau and wash-stand and 
desk if I hadn’t tacked clean gunny-sacking 
over them, inside and out, and fitted 
shelves in. There were more shelves at 
one end of the loft and at the other a 
long board with hooks screwed into it for 
holding dresses, and only for me having on 
hand the makings of a blue muslin dress, I 
wouldn’t have known what to do for ward- 
robe and window curtains. Even so I had 
to spend ten dollars for a mattress to fit the 
bedsprings nailed to four flat posts for bed- 
stead legs, and another ten dollars for a 
couple of blue and brown cotton rugs, a 
looking-glass and a toilet set. But I figured 
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that if the school teacher didn’t like her room 
the two oldest girls would soon be needing 
it; and anyhow, I'd get the twenty dollars 
back in five weeks’ time—if she was one to 
pay her board regularly. Besides, I'd made 
up my mind to humor her a lot, even if she 
was hard to get along with. But she wasn’t. 
Right off she acted just like home folks, and 
inside of a week the children were just daffy 
over her. It was nice to have her here for 
more reasons than her board money and 
company, for it gave me a chance to leave 
the children sometimes, and the tive of them 
kept house here for quite a long while one 
winter while I was nursing a woman and 
her little baby and got well paid for doing 
it, too, because there wasn’t any doctor 
nearer than ten miles. lve had _ several 
nursing jobs every year since, and the pay 
for them is what you might call “finding 
money.” 

During that first year I kept my eyes and 
ears open, went to look at all the ‘*going” 
orchards within walking distance, and finally 
decided to draw my extra one thousand 
dollars from the savings bank and use it for 
clearing and planting a ten-acre lot. 

Ever since we'd had the cow it had been 
stalled during storms in a little old tumble- 
down shed that was on the place when we 
came here, and so when I decided to clear 
land for an orchard I took a hundred dollars 
of the money and had a barn built. But 
when the building was up it looked so nice 
and clean that I decided to turn the upper 
portion of it into a bunk room for the 
Italians that were coming to do the land- 
clearing. I figured that the cow could get 
along that spring and summer with her old 
shed, as she’d never known anything better, 
and that by charging the Italians five dollars 
apiece by the week for board and lodging I 
could more than get back the price of the 
barn. After I'd learned from one of those 
dagos how to cook macaroni with tomatoes 
and cheese, and some of the other queer 
things that they eat instead of pork and 
potatoes, they were perfectly satisfied with 
their boarding place and stayed with us as 
long as they had work to keep them in this 
neighborhood. There were eight of them, 
each getting two dollars a day wages, work- 
ing under a Swede foreman making two-fifty 
a day excepting when horse help was wanted, 
and then the Swede made five dollars a day 
for himself and team. Even so, that was 
cheaper than buying horses for myself and 
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hiring a man to partly take care of them— 
besides the hay they’d be eating all the 
winter. 

By fall the ground was cleared and ready 
to be burned over, but I wouldn’t have the 
young trees set out then because I'd always 
heard that fall planting was no good. After 
the trees were paid for and planted the next 
spring, I hadn’t a dollar to depend upon 
excepting what I earned by washing and 
baking, and boarding dagos and the school 
teacher, and if any of us had got sick then it 
would have been hard scratching; but we 
got along somehow without running into 
debt at the village store—perhaps because 
I never went there to be tempted into buying 
what we couldn’t afford to have—and that 
summer the two oldest children got a job 
near home at strawberry picking that 
brought in enough money to buy their 
clothes and school books for the whole year. 
The strawberrying gave me a new idea, and 
I put plants between the rows of little apple 
trees that had been set thirty feet apart and 
cut back to eighteen inches, as the only book- 
learned man in the neighborhood had told 
me to have them. The first crop of berries 
came two years afterward and was a big one, 
everybody said, and having the four pairs 
of little fingers—even the baby helped—to 
do the harvesting, it was all profit. 

Year betore last, the trees bore apples for 
the first time. It wasn’t a big crop, but 
enough for ourselves and a few over for 
neighbors poorer than us. Last fall the 
fruit association gave me $2500 for the 
entire crop of the orchard, and the boss of 
the picking and packing gang said that from 
the looks of the trees I'd get better apples 
and more money for them next year. 

With S2500 in the savings bank, I feel 
that I can afford to take a little rest after 
more than eight years of hard work, and so 
I’ve sent my baking and washing customers 
to the wife of a new settler who’s trying to 
get a foothold here, and am spending most 
of my own time reading about fruit-growing 
and ranch work, and the rest of it in per- 
suading the children to study hard. An 
education’s a great thing, and I want my 
boy and girls to get all they can of it, so that 
if they ever have to go away from home to 
work—and, please God, they won’t have 
to if the apple trees keep on bearing—they 
can begin the world equal with those that 
are a peg or so higher up than their parents 
were. 
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Scene from “The Toad,” a three-act drama in verse; 


the third play which has been produced in Carmel, 


California, by the Forest Theater Society, whose personnel is mainly drawn 
from resident writers and artists of the West 


The Forest Theater at Carmel 


A Dramatic Movement in the Shadow of Junipero Serra’s Mission 


By MicHartL WILLIAMS 


HE dramatic happenings in Car- 

mel, California, which have at- 

tracted such widespread atten- 

tion, have much more than a 

merely local significance and im- 
portance, for good or for bad. They call for 
serious attention, and for honest criticism, 
on the part of all who are interested in Cali- 
fornian art. And the performances of this 
year mark the psychological moment for 
such consideration. 

Throughout the world there is proceeding 
a highly remarkable reawakening of the 
spirit of dramatic art. It has taken two 
main forms, with many varieties of each 
form. 

One form is a revolt within the lines of 
what may be called the regular, or profes- 
sional dramatic field—the region of the 
commercial theater—which revolt is led by 
individual dramatists, players and critics 
against the predominance of conservatism 
in ideals and methods, and the even more 
deadening commercialism of the professional 
stage. This movement comes in the main 
from Ibsen, with Hauptmann, Suderman, 
Wedekind, Max Reinhardt and_ others 





helping it in Germany; Maeterlinck, Brieux: 
Antoine and others in France; Gorki and 
others in Russia; Strindberg in Sweden; 
Echegaray in Spain; D’Annunzio in Italy; 
and Shaw, Galsworthy, Barker and others 
in England. These men are leavening the 
dramatic bread from within. by forcing, 
through the sheer dynamic power of genius 
or great talent and serious purposes, the 
production of plays full of ideas, beauty or 
social value—such plays as the stage had 
ceased to concern itself with in its long 
period of prostitution at the hands of its 
commercial masters. 

The second main current of the re- 
awakened spirit of dramatic art centers 
about the efforts of groups of private indi- 
viduals who come together to assist the first 
great current by means of privately endowed 
theaters, or amateur or semi-amateur 
dramatic societies. Of this current the two 
great examples are the Arena Goldoni, in 
Florence, Italy, headed by Gordon Craig, 
with Michael Carmichael, a Californian, and 
other artists, devotedly helping him in. 
experiments which have profoundly affected 
the modern drama everywhere, and the 
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Abbey Theater, of Dublin, 
Treland, the home of the 
famous Irish Players. 
Dramatic art for its own 
sole sake animates Craig 
and his fellow-workers; pa- 
triotism (that dominant 
motive of all irish art) is 
the vital principle of the 
Irish movement. Indeed, 
the drama of today is be- 
ing animated by the spirit 
of national or local artistic 
patriotism in many places. 
The drama is taking up 
once more the task it joy- 
ously and most beautifully 
accomplished in earlier 
times when it the 
vehicle through which 
Greek cities or Middle Age 
guilds or groups of cathe- 
dral builders expressed 
their own national or local 
traits or ideals and aspira- 
tions. 

California—the Greece 
of the New World, where 
artin all its forms flourishes 


Was 
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Perry Newberry in the title role of 
‘The Toad” 





A Franciscan friar blessing an Indian neophyte in 
the Pageant of 1912 





as nowhere else in America—is rich in such 
movements. San Francisco and Los Ange- 
les and other places have societies actively 
at work. The University of California with 
its Greek Theater for center is a chief 
factor. Another, and perhaps more im- 
portant factor, because it fosters the spirit 
of creation, is the Bohemian Club, with its 
grove plays and other efforts. 

And it is because what is being done in 
Monterey county began as an attempt to 
contribute to the world-wide awakening of 
the spirit of dramatic art that the happenings 
in its little town of Carmel claim serious 
attention. 

The strip of wooded hilly coast in Mon- 
terey county of which Carmel is a part, and 
to which the famed Hotel Del Monte yearly 
attracts thousands of cosmopolitan, cultured 
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peace and love. This por- 
tion of Monterey is rich in 
memories of such great or 
beloved names as Joaquin 
Miller, Bret Harte, Mark 
Twain, Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, Charles Warren 
Stoddard, Daniel O’Con- 
nell, Ambrose Bierce and 
others. Men and women 
high in the ranks of 
established contemporary 
names, such as George 
Sterling, Mary Austin, 
Jack London, James Hop- 
per, and others, know and 
love the place and draw 
inspiration from it through 
living here, or frequently 
Visiting itssea-murmurous, 
wooded _ hills. College 
presidents and _ professors 
and their families and 
people of culture and re- 
finement reside there fora 
part of the year, or visit it 
for longer or shorter 
periods; while the con- 
stant stream of travelers 








Grant Wallace and Mrs. Wallace in “Twelith Night,” 
a 1911 production 
travelers, and which is a Mecca for painters, 
and the home or haunt of artists of many 
sorts, has since the day of Fray Junipero 
Serra been a magnet, so to speak, for serious 
and devoted workers in artistic and spiritual 
channels. This region is geographically 
the nexus of California. It is the central 
place; it joins north and south. All the flora 
of California is in Monterey county. The 
dominant aspect of this region is harmony. 
Hills and the sea, woods, river and valleys 
conjoin in an unparalleled ensemble of noble 
unity. Perhaps no’ place in California is 
better adapted for a center for artistic work. 
It seemed to the devoted Serra to be formed 
by God for the home of peace and harmony, 
and he chose it for the mission beloved of 
his great spirit which was td be the focal 
point of his work to establish the reign of 





The White Rabbit in “Alice in 


Wonderland” 











and sojourners passing to and from the 
Hotel Del Monte keeps it in continual 
touch with the great world outside. 

Hence, it was not merely natural, it was 
inevitable, that the awakening of the world 
spirit of drama should find a response in 
Monterey county. When Mary Austin 
dwelt there she constantly dreamed of a 
theater among the pines, and so did many 
others. The dream was in the air. And 
the dream assumed concrete form in the 
winter of 1g09-10, when two or three people 
came together and took the first material 
step. The Forest Theater Society of Carmel 
was founded. 

The burden of the actual organizing— 
the task of upholding the torch of enthusias- 
tic purpose to warm and enlighten the spirits 
of those beginning the work—fell to the lot 
of Herbert Heron, a young poet who had 
gathered first-hand experience in dramatics 
in Los Angeles, but whose chief interest was 
with the artistic ideals of the stage. 

A beautiful site for an open-air theater 
was among the pines, and an 
ample stage erected, on a hillside overlooking 
Carmel valley and Serra’s Mission of San 
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with the March Hare and the 








Hatter; a children’s extravaganza 





Carlos, within hearing of the solemn music 
of the surf. 

The purpose of the theater was defined 
as, first, the production of plays of high 
artistic merit, preferably till then unacted, 
and preferably by Californian authors, and, 
second, the promotion of interest in drama 
by means of lectures and discussions, and, 
third, the establishment of a library of 
dramatic literature and periodicals. 

In other words, the Carmel idea was not 
that of competition with other places and 
groups better fitted for the production of the 
world’s acknowledged masterpieces, and 
the giving of huge pageants; but it was to 
serve first and foremost as an instrument 
for originality, for creation—for the help and 
encouragement of untried authors who 
aimed at serious art (not, however, neces- 
sarily lugubrious art, for it often happens 
that your really “serious” writer is your born 
comedian: witness Aristophanes, Moliere, 
Shakespeare in his comedies, and in our own 
day Shaw, Lady Gregory and_ others). 
The principal effort of the Carmel Theater 
was to discover new talent. In the absence 
of original plays deemed worthy of trial, the 





























theater was to produce the best plays of 


the world’s artistic and poetic drama, and by 
means of many small dramatic affairs 
throughout the year build up a competent 
body of players. 

The Forest Theater was formally in- 
augurated by the production in rg1o of a 
poetic play by a new author, formerly a 
Californian—Miss Constance Skinner. The 
play was named “David” and was based 
upon the biblical story. Garnet Holme, 
the producer of many of the University of 
California’s plays, was engaged toward the 
end of the preparations for the production, 
to coach the players and produce the play. 
The entire long cast was made up of ama- 
teurs. An audience numbering perhaps a 
thousand witnessed the performance, which 
proved, on the whole, a distinct success. 
Several players of more than average artistic 
quality were recognized among the com- 
pany, and the play itself was approved as a 
serious attempt to achieve sincerity and 
beauty. The great thing accomplished, how- 
ever, was that the Carmel idea was discerned 
to be something that might be distinctly 
worth while and not a mere freak or fad. 

In rgrt no original play was chosen, but 
“Twelfth Night” was produced at the mid- 





Little Carmelites in a presentation last year of Yeats’ 





“Land of Heart's Desire” 


summer festival, and later in the year Yeats’ 
‘Land of Heart’s Desire,” while at Christ- 
mas a number of scenes from classic or 
standard plays were performed. 

But if 1911 did not bring forward a new 
play it saw a new development of Carmel’s 
dramatic spirit, in the shape of a Historical 
Pageant, given on the Fourth of July, in 
several episodes dealing with the romantic 
and important history of this part of Mon- 
terey. It was Carmel’s contribution to 
California’s spreading spirit of historical 
pageantry, whereby the wonderful past of 
the Golden State is being implanted, in a 
manner which perhaps no other method 
could rival, in the consciousness of our 
young people who are to make California 
even greater in the future. 

This year, another play in verse, a three- 
act drama with its scene laid in ancient 
Egypt—'The Toad,” by Mrs. Bertha New- 
berry, was produced. The Pageant was 
also enacted, with added episodes. ‘‘Alice 
In Wonderland” wasarranged as a children’s 
extravaganza, and nearly a week, from 
July 3d to July 7th, was devoted to the three 
affairs. 

Carmel was overcrowded with visitors. 
The repeated performances of play and 
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Miss Constance Skinner, 
author of “David,” the 
ted in the 
r, in 1910 





extravaganza were 
well attended. The 
press paid a great 
deal of attention to 
the matter — much 
of what the press 
said, however, being 
of a character more 
sensational than 
serious or truthful. 
Out of all the clamor 
of conflicting opin 
ions as to the artistic 
merits or demerits 
of the affair, one 
thing emerged with 
certitude, namely, 
that Carmel’s dra- 
matic efforts have 
attracted the atten- 
tion of the public. 
And now all those 
who are really inter- 








ested in this remark- 
able Californian 
contribution to 
drama are anxiously 
question: 

“What about Carmel’s artistic future?” 

The turning-point of its movement has 
been reached. 

In many quarters there is heard the slogan 
most disquieting to those concerned with art, 
namely: “All aboard now to work for a 
bigger thing in 1913!” 

In answer to this, many who have closely 


Herbert Heron, the poet, 
who organized the 
Forest Theater Society 


considering — this 





watched the movement from its inception 
are disposed te bid the Carmelites to pause, 
and consider well their next proceedings. 

These interested well-wishers and kindly 
critics do not judge results by the size of 
crowds, the gorgeousness of mounting and 
costumes, the number of pretty young ladies 
in the cast, nor by the amount of newspaper 
attention. They are interested in quality 
rather than quantity. And at present they 
are fearing lest the 
Carmelites be led 
astray after the false 
gods of the drama— 
size, noise, glitter and 
glare, box office re- 
turns, newspaper no- 
toriety and personal 
vanity —and_ desert 
the true gods of sin- 
cerity, truth and 
beauty. 

They point out to 
the Carmelites that, 
for example, the Pa- 
geant of 1912 fell 


behind the one of 
IQII 






























because of the 
desire to make itmore 
elaborate and more 
exciting. The Pa- 
geant was not an or- 
ganic whole animated 
by the spirit of Car- 
mel’s_ real history. 
One episode was alto- 
gether anachronistic 
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Mrs. Bertha Newberry, author of “The Toad” 














































—dealing with Indians and ceremonies of the 
Arizona desert. Another was laid in Milan, 
connected with Monterey by the slenderest 
of threads, to the neglect of Monterey’s 
true history which teems with romantic 
interest. 

As Carmel’s kindest critics are pointing 
out, any community may by a lavish expendi- 
ture of money for the importation of outside 
talent give great crowds of the public as big 
and indeed much bigger shows than those 
offered by Carmel—but there are very few 
communities that have the requisite amount 
of talent within their own boundaries to 
develop creative and interpretative art. By 
a happy conjunction of historical, geograph- 








. and “The Toad,” 








in a scene of nature's setting 
ical and human circumstances, Carmel has 
this opportunity, and before it turns its back 
upon such a chance it should take time for 
calm consideration. 

But even Carmel’s keenest critics are hope- 
ful that great good will come out of its 
dramatic movement. The place is unique 
in its peculiarly artistic beauty. The spell 
of its inspiration is powerful, and those who 
are best acquainted with its spirit know the 
good work it is capable of doing for Cali- 
fornia and the world, and they are certain 
that Carmel will not desert the vision of true 
art which is its dower and that in drama as 
in literature and painting it will remain true 
to its higher self. 
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big pulp and paper mills are in operation, 
working overtime to supply the demands 
of the home market and of the orient. 
Loggers, miners, railroad men are all 
hearty eaters. Nor have those who tread 
asphalt pavements foregone the habitual 
three square meals a day. Their number 
is increasing rapidly. British Columbiz’s 
consuming paunch is expanding. To fill it, 
the farms of the province last year produced 
twenty-one million dollars’ worth of stuff. 
That was not enough. Washington, Ore- 
gon, California and eastern Canada were 
drawn upon to the extent of fifteen millions 
more. This culinary deficit existed despite 
the sixteen million acres of agricultural 
land awaiting the plow. But the plow 
could not come in advance of the railroad. 
In 1905 the province sold 50,000 agricul- 
tural acres at prices ranging from two and 
a half to five dollars. In 1909 the ghost 
railroads began to take on form and _ sub- 
stance; land sales exceeded half a million 
acres. In toto, though the price was 


doubled, colonizers and speculators ab- 
sorbed more than two million acres. In 
191t the government withdrew all agri- 


cultural land from the market, as it had 
done with the timber, and put it on a shelf 
where only the actual settler can reach it. 
British Columbia’s southern line, the 
forty-ninth parallel, passes through Cher- 
bourg, Paris, Strasburg, Munich, Vienna 
and Budapest, through the heart of the 
richest agricultural region in Europe. Prince 
Rupert and the course of the Skeena river, 
the central line of the province, correspond 
in latitude with Hamburg, Copenhagen, 
Dublin and Moscow. Nor is the northern 
limit of the province closer to the Arctic 
Circle than Christiania, Stockholm and St. 
Petersburg. These observations are made 
to show that British Columbia, climatically 
and agriculturally, resembles neither Ice- 
land nor Italy. In average temperature it 
is second cousin to northern Europe, the 
hive that sent the Germanic swarms over 
the world. But British Columbia will never 
be as densely populated as Europe, owing 
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Unlocking British Columbia 
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to inequalities of rainfall and topography. 
Along the mountains of the coast the 
rainfall is excessive; on the interior plateau 
that extends from the Cascades to the Rock- 
ies, the rainfall is deficient. Bunch-grass 
covers the hills up to the Skeena river and 
irrigation is necessary except on the bottom- 
lands along the watercourses and _ lakes. 
Victoria, on the southeast end of Vancouver 
island, has an average annual precipitation 
of only twenty-five inches; Coldstream, 
twelve miles north, has 61 inches; at one 
point on the west coast of the island ten 
feet of rain is the annual average. Under 
the lee of the Cascades the annual rainfall 
drops to seven inches, rising again in the 
east and the north. Detailed knowledge 
of the agricultural resources in this vast 
barely-explored territory with its constant 
variations of topography and climate is, of 
course, to be acquired only by practical 
experience, but the districts already devel- 
oped and the isolated ranches scattered here 
and there in the mining regions give a fair 
indication of the possibilities. 

In 1890, only a few years after the com- 
pletion of the Canadian Pacific, before the 
big red apple had made the Northwest 
famous, Lord Aberdeen decided to sub- 
stitute fruit trees for steers. He owned a 
large cattle ranch in the Okanogan valley, 
in southeastern British Columbia, and he 
believed that juicy apples would bring bet- 
ter profits than tough beef. So he built 
him an irrigation system and became a 
pioneer orchardist thirty miles from the 
railway. Fortunately his purse was long 
and round. It could stand the drain of the 
experimental years, and His Lordship did 
not mind the covert grins of the cattlemen. 
He pursued the expensive horticultural lane 
till he came to the turning. Two years ago 
twenty acres of Northern Spies brought him 
ten thousand dollars and many converts. 
A great demand for nursery stock arose in 
the long narrow valleys between the parallel 
chains of the Rockies. It will not be long 
before the output of the orchards will equal 
the output of the mines in the Kootenays, 
























































There is stuff more precious than gold in British Columbia. 
every home and farm on the wind-swept prairies, 
smelters and a thousand factories, 





Everywhere there is coal, coal enough to heat 
enough to keep supplied with fuel a hundred 


enough to fill the bunkers of all the 


steamships that will ply through the Panama Canal 


along the Okanogan, the Kettle river, the 
Similkameen, the Thompson and the upper 
Columbia. For still another important indus- 
try the Okanogan blazed the trail. At Kel- 
owna a cigar factory is turning out smokes. 
The raw material is grown at its front door. 
Hundreds of acres are covered by the broad 
leaves of the nicotine weed which has pro- 
duced a net profit of fifty dollars per acre 
for several years. 

The sunny valleys of the southeast, the 
valley of the lower Fraser and the southern 
end of Vancouver island comprise the only 
developed areas of agricultural land in the 
province. Within the next ten years mil- 
lions of producing acres will be added to the 
area under cultivation, but the task of pre- 
paring them for the plow will not be as easy 
as on the prairies. Along the coast and on 
Vancouver island the land must be cleared; 
in the dry interior irrigation is necessary. 
Much of the bottom-land has to be diked and 
drained, but when this plumbing has been put 
in, the returns warrant the initial expense. 

Some sixty miles due north of Vancouver, 
on the Lillooet river, lies a*level, mountain- 
rimmed valley. For many years the handful 





of settlers have been digging twenty and 
thirty tons of potatoes to the acre, but the 
tremendous yield has been of small value 
to them. Despite the short distance to the 
best market in the Northwest, they could 
not get their spuds out. The valley, Pem- 
berton Meadows is its name, was Inac- 
cessible. It still is inaccessible, so remote 
that a giant grizzly has been able to pay 
annual visits to the Indian village without 
attracting the attention of sportsmen. But 
now the grizzly’s fate is sealed. The set- 
tlers will be able to produce commodities 
other than those that walk to the market 
under their own power. The provincially 
aided railroad will pass through the valley 
and unlock its thirty thousand fertile acres. 
Many a similar valley will at last be opened 
to transportation within the next three 
years. After the miner’s pick and the log- 
ger’s ax, the plow is at last coming int> its 
own. There is an abundance of work for it. 

What effect will this development east 
and north have upon the destinies of British 
Columbia’s coast cities? : 

In 1886 a wholesale grocery firm of Vic- 
toria opened a branch in the dense timber 
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on Burrard inlet, the deep arm of the sea a 
few miles north of the Fraser’s mouth. 
One afternoon a customer from the interior, 
having come over the rails of the newly-com 
pleted Canadian Pacific, was picking his 
way among the stumps to the firm’s build 
ing on the outskirts when a big timber wolf, 
apparently hungry, made a rush for the 
trader. After a delay of half an hour, 
spent in the branches of a young tree, the 
trader reached his destination. Such was 
business in Vancouver twenty-six years ago. 

One more railway—from the south—has 
joined the Canadian Pacific at Burrard 
inlet. With the aid of these two lines Van- 
couver has grown from a clearing in the 
forest to a city of 150,000 souls. Two- 
thirds of them foregathered during the last 
five years. 

In 1906, Vancouver had 40,000 inhab- 
itants, most of them so ultra-conservative 
that they loudly condemned the prepos- 
terous undignified activity of the newly 
organized “One Hundred Thousand in 
1910’ club. They have seen the population 
figures climb above the mark in the speci- 
fied time; they have seen the city dump, 
acquired five years ago at a cost of $7700, 
attain to a value of a third of a million; they 
have seen Vancouver’s trade and industry 
grow faster even than its population, and 
these rock-ribbed conservatives are today 
the loudest in claiming a population of half 
a million in 1920. 

Vancouver lies on the peninsula between 
the Fraser and the south shore of Burrard 
inlet. Across the harbor, on the narrow 
strip of level land between the inlet and the 
snow-covered mountains that form Van- 
couver’s picturesque background, lies the 
thriving city of North Vancouver. Seven 
years ago, North Vancouver was not yet 
born. So little existence did it have that a 
veteran of the South African war found a 
slice of unoccupied public land which he 
acquired, gratis, by means of his war scrip. 

Three years ago the veteran subdivided 
and sold the land. The lots brought him 
$300 apiece. Last winter the provincial 
government camped on his trail. The 
veteran had forgotten that the government 
is entitled to fourth lot whenever 
public land is subdivided. The province 
demanded these lots. The veteran did not 
have them. Since he had sold out, North 


eve ry 


Vancouver had been selected as the ter- 
minus of the railroad to Fort George and 
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the Peace river. The lots demanded by the 
government were worth a thousand and 
fifteen hundred instead of three hundred 
dollars. Their purchase would have bank- 
rupted the veteran. He lived in fear and 
trembling until the officials, pitying him, 
consented to settle in cash on the basis of the 
original selling price of the lots. 

Until three years ago Point Grey, the 
broad promontory jutting out into the 
Strait of Georgia, was a jungle of second 
growth so dense that every winter a sleepy 
black bear was bagged in the timber. Of 
this wilderness the Canadian Pacific owned 
five thousand acres, given as an inducement 
to bring the railroad twelve miles from 
Port Moody at the head of the inlet to Van- 
couver. Two years ago the railroad started 
to clear and improve part of its holdings. 
Today Shaughnessy Heights, the tract cut 
out of the timber, is valued at twenty 
thousand dollars an acre and contains a 
population of butlers and footmen instead 
of black bears. 

These skyrocketing land values, however, 
do not rise of their own accord. The mo- 
tive power behind them is contained in the 
following facts: 

In igor, Vancouver’s bank clearings 
amounted to forty-seven millicns. In 1911, 
they had risen to five hundred and forty- 
three millions. 

In 1902, Vancouver erected new buildings 
valued at less than a million. In rorr the 
new structures represented investments of 
more than seventeen millions. 

Between 1905 and tg11, Vancouver’s 
foreign trade quadrupled; its customs _re- 
ceipts increased from a million and a half 
to six millions. 

With but one Canadian and one Ameri- 
can railroad to serve it, Vancouver grew 
to be the Dominion’s fourth greatest port 
in less than ten years. While British Co- 
lumbia was still locked up, its financial, 
industrial and commercial activities in- 
creased fourfold. Two new Canadian trans- 
continental lines and three additional Amer- 
ican systems are approaching Vancouver. 
With the impetus given it by this new mile- 
age, Vancouver’s estimate of half a million 
inhabitants in 1920 is modest. 

Nor should the combination of the Pana- 
ma Canal, the British merchant marine and 
Uncle Sam’s obsolete navigation laws be 
forgotten. Between the three of them, Van- 
couver and Victoria expect to derive greater 














































A corner of Long lake, in the Okanogan valley. 
being changed into a multitude of little 
expanding. 


benefit from the canal trade than any of the 
Pacific Coast cities which helped to pay for 
the big ditch. 

Every winter the prairies and the Great 
Lakes freeze up tight. This freeze-up has 
been of material benefit to the entire 
Pacific Coast. It has sent prairie men and 
their money into the region where the har- 
bors never freeze, where life is worth while. 
And this freeze-up of the Great Lakes will 
send a stream of wheat through the moun- 
tain passes to the open ports of British 
Columbia as soon as the canal is finished 
and elevator facilities have been provided 
at Vancouver and Victoria. 

Until a few years ago Victoria’s chief 
activities centered in its beautiful homes 
among the widespreading oaks. Oldest of 
all the North Pacific towns, Victoria was 
somnolent, satisfied with itself and all crea- 
tion. It lived in the past. Now it is dealing 
in futures. It is spending millions in harbor 
improvements. It is surveying with hopeful 
eye the ten million acres of Vancouver is- 
land, its exclusive domain, preparing to 
push steel rails into every, corner. Four 


Under the touch of irrigation the big cattle ranches are 
fruit farms. iti i 
To till it, the farms of the province last year produced twenty-one 
million doliars’ worth of stuff. 





British Columbia’s consuming paunch is 


That was not enough 


hundred miles of new railways are under 
construction, opening large tracts cf virgin 
timber, of agricultural land and mineral 
deposits. At Esquimalt, adjoining Victoria, 
the Dominion government is to construct a 
nine-hundred-foot dry-dock, and the project 
to connect the island with the mairland by 
a bridge across Seymour Narrows is taking 
on new life. As in Vancouver, so this open- 
ing up of new territory by new railroads, 
this steady influx of new settlers and new 
capital is being reflected in the building 
record, the population figures and trade 
statistics of the provincial capital. 

There are nearly 400,000 square miles in 
British Columbia. Its population of 400,- 
ooo is concentrated along the southern rim. 
On the prairies it is estimated that but six 
per cent of the potential wheat area is under 
cultivation. It will take decades to fill up the 
empty spaces east and west of the Rockies, 
from the Great Slave lake south to the 
American line. Until that filling-up process 
is completed, the cities on the constricted 
western coast of Canada will continue their 
steady advance. 
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Here are Noted Various Significant Facts Relating to 
the Progress and General Advancement of all the West 


The heart of Fresno county is a vast plain or valley intersected by the San Joaquin and Kings rivers 
and their tributaries 


The San Joaquin an Irrigated Empire 


Fresno County Offers a Man a Man’s Share of Prosperity 


By A. J. WELLS 


HE booklet for this county, 
and complete article in Z 
by Mr. 
commerce, 


and the very full 
> Farms magazine, 








Robertson, the secretary of the chamber of 


will answer 
and opportunities in Fresno county, 


most questions about lands 
need 


facts. 


und we 
not make this article a rehash of accessible 





WHY THIS PUBLICITY ? 

The question runs below the surface. It takes 
hold upon a world problem. More than forty 
years ago Eliot wrote: ‘The greatest 
question in the world is this, how to give every man 
a man’s share of what goes on in life.’”’ And she 
added: “Not a and not a 


George 


hog'’s share, dog’s 


share.” 
It is a hard nut, 


to crack it. 


but the nation is beginning to try 
A little opening is made in getting 
back to the land, and in preparing people 
out of the land. The World’s Work 
magazine shows that-a multitude of people want 
farm-homes and do not know how to find them. 


peo! > 
pe ople 


to get more 


This is one reason for these Develpment articles. 
They are for the guidance of the man who wants to 





know. They relate also to th 


sources where 


e development of re- 
there is still good land unoccupied 
and unproductive at fair rates. 

Are these trustworthy ? 
are not eee: by personal interests. 


representations They 
An editorial 
says of this general publicity 
‘The writers * * * 


in the World's Work 


work: are getting further 
and further from the vocabulary and the point-of- 
view of the typical real-estate agent: 
and less of the 





they have les 
tone and more and more o 
the tone of the practical student of country life. 
The best of this matter makes a good preliminary 
guide. It tells a man enough general facts to enable 
him to make up his mind whether he 
spect the neighborhood.” 


ss 
‘boom’ f 


cares to in- 


The reader of this descriptive matter need not be 
credulous, but there is no reason why he should shut 
blind unbelief. Paul that ‘‘the 
Cretians were always liars,” but the Californians 
are not lineal descendants. We put it so because 
California stories seem to tax the average capacity’ 
for assimilation. Make a note of this: that Calli- 
fornia is a country not subject to the general law 


his eyes in said 
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The city of Fresno is not only a commercial center—it is also known as 


a community of fine homes 


It is unusual in climate, in products and crop re- 


Its growing season is long; the stimulus of 





turns. 
warmth and moisture under irrigation is surprising. 

Of course there are detractors. Men fail here as 
They buy with 





elsewhere. seeing, or they buy 


without judgment; they hire the land planted and 
hil ll in the East. Or they 


cultivated wh 


t 
e they are still ir 
do their own work in a slipshod way, loafing in town 
or at the village. Under like conditions men fail 
everywhere, and then find fault with the land or the 
climate. 

Perhaps no other county in the state can show so 
many men who started with nothing and are now 


prosperous as Fresno county. 
Ask about some of them, if you 
really want to be shown. 

THE VALLEY AND THE COUNTY 

The San Joaquin valley in 
the late census showed a gain 
per cent of 80.2, by far the 
greatest gain in the interior of 
the state, while the population 
per square mile is but 9.7 
Fresno county shows a gain 
of 99.8, and Fresno city climbs 
up from 12,470 to 24,892, a 
gain alsoof nearly too per cent. 

The effort to gain population 
in this valley has not been great, 
and has not been concerted, 
being confined to the counties. 
The growth has come from 
the greater prevalence of irriga- 
tion, and in this respect Fresno 
county is at the front. The 
earliest irrigation was here, 
and today the county has the 
lowest rates for water per acre. 
In 1880 there were 65 miles of 
main canals: today 450 miles 
besides the distributing ditches. 
The cost of supply is but 624 
cents per acre per annum—a 
cost so light as compared with 
its advantages as to constitute a 
tremendous leverage for the man who must pay for 
his land out of the crops it gives him. 

That the climate is a boon also no man will deny 
who knows the facts. It is hot, but it is not humid. 
Growth comes from heat and a moist air, as in the 
West Indies, but there are two results: the farm is 
always in danger of being overrun by the vegetation 
of the wilderness, and the farmer is menaced by 
decaying vegetation producing illness. 

Growth comes from warmth ina dry air. If you 
have an irrigating ditch, and the aridity of the air 
produces comfort by rapid evaporation from the 
skin, health is a constant accompaniment. This 





The profit in peaches has resulted in 





the planting of many new orchards in this great fruit region 
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climatic condition insures also 
a wide range of products and 
several crops during the season. 
SOIL PLUS CLIMATE AND WATER 

Fresno county is large, hav- 
ing 6035 square miles, or 
3,862,400 acres of land. It 
lies squarely across the vast 
valley, from the western foot- 
hills of the Coast mountains 
to the crest of the Sierra. It 
has all kinds of land, and a 
great variety of climate. 





In so great an area of valley 
soil, there is, of course, some 
that is undesirable. But the 
origin of the valley soils insures 
a general richness and depth 
almost unequaled. Geologists 
call this valley a “‘sea-trough,” 
and we are asked to think of 
t as once a great body of 
water. The writer has seen 
sharks’ teeth taken froma depth 
of 700 feet toward the head of 
the valley, and borings show 
immense depth of soil. It came 
in from the mountains; it was 
deposited by the streams; it is 
finely selected and commingled. 
Nature’s way of making soil 
cannot be improved upon, 
and this valley the writer characterized years ago 
as the ‘Western Valley of the Nile.” It is such, 
but vaster, and because of the greater enterprise 
of the farmers that are coming into it to till it and 
fill it with homes, it will far outstrip the historic Nile 
valley asa productive center. The pulse of the world 
beats by centuries, and a few hundred years hence 
every foot of this valley will be tilled, and what 
we pay for a farm now our descendants will pay 
for an acre. 

The natural conditions will not change. The 
climate will abide, and the water in the hills. The 
reservoirs of snow wiil be annually renewed, and 





Beautiful trees and handsome palms give an atmosphere of semi-tropical 


charm to Fresno’s well-paved streets 


the vast fountains under the valley will be kept full 

The topography of the county insures two or 
three resources that will abide; forests in the Sierra 
that will be renewed for all time; orange lands in the 
foot-hills of the Sierra that will be developed, and a 
vast area of oil lands in the western part of the 
county that are now a great source of wealth. 

The orange and lemon lands about Mt. Campbell 
and northward will in time constitute a great citrus 
district. It is now sufficiently developed to prove 
its quality, both of soil and climate, and a region 
where lands are now low in price will by and by be 
occupied and every to-acre grove will produce a 





The breeding of live-stock is an occupation that brings banking results to the Fresnan 
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Kindergarten lessons afield for the orchardist 
of the future 
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better income than the average So-acre farm does 
in Ohio or Indiana. 

Vineyards are here, as if a section of the sunny 
land of France had been set down bodily. Here 
the finest sweet wines in the world are produced, 
and here as a special industry of the county are 
raisin vineyards that shut out of the market a large 
per cent of the raisins of Spain. 


SMALL FARMS AND CHEAP LANDS 


It is not an advertising device—the emphasis 
upon small farms. Jt is predestination. It is the 
natural shaping of things by the ordination of 
climate. Man, of course, is a factor, since this is 
a divided empire. Nature left to herself is a bungler 
in practice. She can only make small apples; it 
takes man to make a Bellflower or a Pippin. The 
wild dog-rose under his touch becomes the American 
Beauty or the Cloth of Gold. 

So the sunshine hinted the possibilities of an acre, 
and we set to work to prove that a good living could 
be secured on a fraction of the acreage our fathers 
traveled over. What pilgrims they were, wearing 
themselves out going to and fro over 160 or 320 


It was for me a two-hours’ tramp to 


acres of land! 
do an errand at the far boundary line of our old farm 
in Ohio. And the little rawhide trunk under the 
bed in the farmhouse, hairy and brass-bound, held 
the few hundred surplus silver dollars that the farm 
yielded yearly, after the family wants had been 
supplied. Today I could point you to to acres in 
this county that yield a round $2000 yearly in excess 
of the board and lodging of five persons. Or I 
could show you 18 acres of lemons and oranges that 
return ten times more per year than our 320 acres 
gave us, though the land originally was covered 
with wainut and hickory, and was, for those days, 
well farmed. 

Are these California lands dear at $150 an acre? 
Or high-priced at $250, as in some cases? It de- 
pends upon the returns per acre, the character of 
the crop, the number of harvests per year. If 
alfalfa is worth $8 per ton, and yields a ton and a 
half five or six times in the season, making say seven 
tons as an average per acre, is land speculative at 
$150? Yet land can be bought in the county for 
much less than $150 that will grow good crops of 
alfalfa. It is not ‘‘all moonshine,” but it 7s a matter 





of sunshine—and water. 


“They used to have a farming rule, 
Of forty acres and a mule,” 


but in this country forty acres and an irrigating 
ditch beats that old Southern slipshod farming all 
“to a frazzle.” It beats the bigger farms that are 
unproductive almost half the year, and that often 
return but half a crop because of drought. 
California has some surprises for the men of the 
East who have never seen it and who are skeptical 
about its acreage returns, and Fresno county is a 
good place for a knock-down object lesson. Come 


and see. 




















The water-supply of the Mimbres valley, 
quality, being ample, secure 


in southwestern New Mexico, is remark: 
. everlasting and inexhaustible.  F, 





ble in quantity and in 
Fancy alfalfa, and nearly 





every semi-tropical vegetable, grows luxuriantly in this favored locality 


The Sunniest Corner of the Sunshine State 


By R. 


HE Mimbres 
Mexico does ne 


New 


man who is 


valley in southwestern 
ot appeal to the 


ing for a fully developed section and who is 





ling to pay fully developed prices. The valley 


1 agricultural standpoint is but thvee years 


from a 





The pumping of water for irrigation is past 





tne 


experimental stage in this region, but several 
years will pass before prices have at all reached up 
to the actual earning power of the land. 


This valley is a typical underflow district, the 
tchment area stretching to the north, northeast, 
and northwest, into the Burro, the Santa Rita and 
I Blacl 





Range mountains, ¢ qd omprising oO 
NANG mountains, an ( mM] rising I400 


miles of 


square 


rough and precipitous mountain 
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drainage where the average annual rainfall is above 
twenty inches. The run-off from this area is yearly 
received into the underflow of the valley and exceeds 
in amount, according to the computation of com 
petent engineers, 450,000 acre-feet. This amount 
of water would be ample to irrigate a valley twice 
the size of the pumping area of the Mimbres valley, 
so it may be taken for proved at the outset that the 
water-supply of this region is ample, secure, ever- 
lasting and inexhaustible. 

The quality of this water is no less remarkable 
thanthe quantity. Itisthe purest water in America. 
Chemists search it in vain for any trace of harmful 


elements. It has been applied for twenty-five years 
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alfalfa-growing 
data 
Add to this 


you can ligure it out yourself. 


however, in your compu- 








| 

tation, the fact that the Mimbres 

| valley farmer never loses a crop by 

reason of rains or summer showers. 

The average annual rainfall in the 

| valley is only eight inches, so you 
can see how rarely rain interferes 
with harvesting. 

\nother staple crop inthe Mimbres 
valley is the homely esi the frijole, 
more properly called the California 
pink bean. About eighteen inches of 
water is necessary for growing a crop 

| - of beans in the Mimbres valley; 





in New Mexico are 
ctive settler. The 
school at Deming is a typical structure 





year after year, and there is 





gardens of harmful deposits. 
it show that it is 


e 
is excellent, the prac tical test of 























for tw v-five years fails 

to reveal any harmful element, so it may be taken 
is reasonably certa that the quality of the water 
Irrigation began in good earnest in the bres 
iley only two years ago. Several Californians 
far ir with the system of pumping water for irri- 
ratio OU ind a sor and proceeded 
o reap a golde1 irves One of these gentlemen 
iid from four to seven dollars per acre for 320 
acres O ine has since been offered $1 per 
icre fo e same tract. However, $100 per acre 
does not represent of Mimbres 
rile so W acre-foot at a 
SIX foo ft wi at the present 
price, ar e! ration of alfalfa in 
this ) it is wo foot. seven tons 








lfalfa to the acre is the usual yield per acre, 


1 { ld 
1 








for w ie farmer receives in the field $14 per 
to It takes three acre-feet of water to produce the 
season's vie other expenses incident to 
producing alfalfa are about what they are in other 


additional 
substantially built high 


: they are planted in July and harvested 
inducement ee : See a 

In September; they vield 1000 to 
and the 


Deming from 


1200 pounds per 


market 


acre, 
price ranges 


This 


four to six cents per vegetable re- 


quires a mane pial 


pour 1 
amount of labor, one 
man being capable of handling sixty acres. 

Nearly 


luxuriantly 


every semi-tropical vegetable grows 


in the Mimbres valley, and the section is 
particul larly famed for its celery and asparagus which 
iness” are un 


not old 


for flavor, crispness and “‘unstringi 
While the 


commercii 


equaled in the world. section is 


enough yet to show il orchards, still there 


are trees in the erie and gardens of hacia 


representing all the deciduous fruits, and t 


e prod 
ucts of these trees have encouraged the new-comers 
to set out large apple, pear and peach orchards, 
which, of course, will not bear for several years yet. 
is a well-grounded opinion that the or hard 


the Mimbres 


coin money fora 


There 
ist who gets in on the ground floor in 
ill literally 


years, before the 


valley with an orchard wv 


number o business settles down 


F 
to a straight commercial basis 
l 


With al 


for two years, land values in t 


the development that has been going on 
: 
| 


1€ . 


1 land near town can 


ibres valley are 
still extremely low.  Irrigat 


be had in small tracts for ak cash ees ents and 


the balance on terms to suit for $150 per acre. 
Unirrigated but irrigable land near in sells for from 





$75 to $1 


oo peracre. Relinquishments a few mi 


es 


out are selling for from $10 to $30 per 














acre. Deeded land unimproved from 
five to ten miles from Deming brings 


5 


from $20 to $50 per acre. 





Transportation facilities are  ex- 
tremely important — fac 
financial and these 
facilities are found in the Mimbres 
valley. The Southern Pacific 
Luna county the center and is a 


tors in the 


success, 


crosses 
near 
road; another 
continental line, the Atchison, 
and Santa Fé, enters the 
northeast. The El 
System 


transcontinenta! trans- 


Topeka 





in the 
South 
Deming, 


county 
Paso and 

western connects at 
the county-seat of Luna, 
other lines by a branch road. 


with the two 




















7... IY thousand dollars was 29 total value of 
prizes offered to farmers at the annual Van- 
ouver Exhibition held in samaas at Vancouver, 


Bo. Asa te 


> most comple 


ult, the agri ult 





ural display was one 
\mer 
largely to this factor, was 


that the attendance exceeded all hopes of the organ 


te ever gott “ener In 





a. Another result, due 





The mineral dis] * complete, the 





total value of the exhibi from all over 


sritish Columbia, being $50,000. 
Nor were the 


sporting xy OF pportunities of 


Columbia overlooked. A feature of this department 


was a series of daily driving matinees. Prizes aggre- 


921,500 were hung up. 


The grounds of the exhibition, Hasti ngs Park, are 





said to have no equal in Canada. This annual ex- 





ition hi is done much to develop the nuked possi 
America. 





ne of the richest static of 


The follow- 





he San Fran 


ited recent 


ing is an editorial prit 
isco ( ‘hronicle: 
‘lowa has not view » tendency 
but that 
climatic 


oft her 





people \ 


atfords no excuse for con- 





ditions in the southern part of the state. During the 


recent visit of the Shriners there v welcome 


vere some 


rains, and that has given an excuse for knocking. 


The Shriners apparently forgot that one swallow 


a summer, but there are 





does not make plenty of 


Iowans who have made their homes in Los Angeles 





and other parts of California who can set their 


friends at home straight in the matter of sunshine, 


fr 





lit and flowers and where to find them.’ 





Salt Lake county, Utah, is now the nation’s chief 


nelting center, 


its four mammoth 


ymmere ial ore s 


men, having a combined 
total investment in 
besides the capital 


mining claims and mines. The 


ats employing 2500 
pay-roll of $2,250,000. The 


these plants is $12,25 


represented by lands, 
county hasatreatment capacity of 11,700 tons daily. 

Utah is the third state in the Union in the pro- 
lead ores, second 


duction of in the production of 









*r, fourth in copper and sixth in gold. Last 
year the total value of ores smelted was $15,000,000: 


the 1912 total will be greater. 
Within a few months a new line of steamers will 


connect Vancouver and Melbourne. The line will 


be put in operation by the state of Victoria, Australia, 
it is announced. The New South Wales govern- 
ment also has its eye on the Paatic Coast, having 


recently entered into an agreement with a San 


Francisco line, 
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Every old sailor, two ambitions: to 


} 


they say, 





ride horseback and to own a 
Chris Tharson, then fifty-four 
he had had enough of the sea. He 


‘m. ‘Ten years ago 
decided 


had become in 


years old, 


terested in horticulture in the leisure moments of 


Mediterranean cruises, but he looked to California for 


the best results. So he gota berth for San Francisco. 


In the Sacramento valley, in Shasta county, he found 


a run-down orchard. Tharson 1 he id only $180 cash, 


but he leased the farm, a; to pay the owner 


1€ 
> and 





twenty-five per cent of the reserv- 
ing the right to purchase at ¢ 
In a little while he |} 
all defective trees, 
needed, and built the 


1e for $45 an acre. 


ought the place. He rooted out 
I attention it 
The ranch em- 


gave the soil the 


> property up. 


braces 308 acres, planted to pears, peaches and 


prunes. A decade ago it was worth less than $14,000. 
cash, and is paying ten per 

ion. The 
oanacre. This yes 


ill net him $250 anacre. As skipper 
ill net him $2: \ per 


Today it is worth $60,000 
cent interest on that valuat owner would 





not sell at S2 his fifty acres of 





French orem W 


of this ranch, Tharson is making more money than 
he could as ila of a crac] iner 
| 


There is a moral in this li 


tt 
tt 


Between now and 1915, $154,428,985 will be spent 
in San Francisco on public and semi-public works. 
This is exclusive of all private building operations. 
International 
Company leads the list with $17,500,000. The state 

1 $12,000,000, the 


and county ap- 


The. Panama-Pacitic I’xposition 





appropriations for the fair ad 





foreign appropriations $20,000, 
least $500,000, 


propriations at least $500,¢ making the fair 


total $50,000, 


Other items in vale list are: 





Harbor improvements, 


$9,000,000; civic $8,800,000; 


center and city hall, 





opera-house, $1,000,000; Carnegie library, $750,000; 
under Twin Peaks, $3,500,000; Fillmore 
tunnel, ; Stockton street tunnel, 
$1,000,000; schools (bonds issued) $788,145; 


municipal Geary 


tunnel 


street $2,000, 





poly- 
high ie. 


railway, $451,033; Market 


technic 
street 

of same, 
$503,754; city and county hospital, $230,725; 
incinerators, 
stations, $180,000; fire 


$355,346; 


street extension 


$120,000; sewer work (bonds issued) 





$190,413; fire houses and police 


$48,000; United 


bage 
a, 
States sub-treasury, $500 





San Francisco, according to recent figures, is the 
fifth wealthiest city of the country and has the lowest 
percentage of mortgage indebtedness. Despite the 
$2,000,000 bonds, the $45, 
water-supply bonds and the $18,000,000 bonds for 
general improvements, San Francisco has a lower 
percentage of bonded debt to the assessed valuation 
than any larger city. 


street railway 10,000 




































of the Pacific 
} 


hat office 


umed t 


interurban system of the Pacific Electric 





itv out of Los Angeles and its 
The Pacitic Elect 


passengers annually than all 


carries 








s west of the Rocky Mountains to- 





It operates some 2600 trains in and out of 


that they 


ge “4 








Los Ange les. 


illustrate what great flow of traffic there 





between 
the business center of Los Angeles and its suburban 
listricts and what a single day’s interruption of such 
traffic would mean. 


uestionably, southern California is propor- 





tionately growing at an unequaled rate, but the 


ay Company is keeping abreast 





i 
of the co 


rOgress. re has been no time in the 





1pany when expenditures under 





i . . 1 1 
Wav or authorized were greater than they are now. 


‘les with the 





“Our lines will connect Los 


thrivir \ 





communities of Lordsburg, Pomona, U 


] 
} ? 





gy son 


addi 





e 
50 people to the suburban zone of this city, and 
in less than a vear our lines will } 


Bernat 


land and Ontario by September 
ve completed to San 


I rside, Colton, Redlands, 





, Cucamonga, Iomosa, 





making another addition of 





people and a territorv de 1ed to 





ten years double that population. 


“Our extensions in other directions, either re- 


or projected, have been 





cently made, now u 





nother repetition. 


at Rio Vista, on the Sacra- 





federal government. 





be constructed there for use 
in the improvement of the river. Besides this im- 


company has 





portant work on the 
been organized to construct a 3100-foot canal, with a 


of 100 feet, at Sacramento, increasing the 





shipping facilities of California’s capital. 





A gridiron of electric roads throughout the most 


fertile parts of the Willamette valley, costing $8,- 
000,000, has been announced by the Southern Pacific. 
Yamhill, McMinnville Alsea, Albany, 
n, Falls City, Canby, Aurora, 
Lebanon and many other points are to be reached 
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Eugene, Molalla, Sale: 





by this new system. 

Instead of an apple show, Portland will hold a 
land products show this winter that will be the first 
its | Pacific Northwest. It is hoped to 





r two weeks. In 


ific Northwest and 





make an annual event, last 





scope it 


cover the entire Pac 
1 ] 


all the states included in this territory will be asked 


to cooperate. 





sation projects recently organized in 


in the watering of 120,000 acres. 


Two irri 





Arizona will resul 


Funds have been raised for a ditch system to serve 


20,000 acres near Florence, Pinal county. At Yuma 


a siphon for irrigation has been completed. 





Sunset, the Pacific Monthly ; 









Magazine Supplement 


ig Development 


Washington's State Commissioner of Horticul- 
ture, F. A. Huntley, in a 


shows a great advance in the state’s posi 





port to the governor, 
position as a 
fruit grower. There are 14,978,182 fruit trees in 
the state, covering 229,854 acres. This does not 
include 2500 acres of grapes, ‘2532 of strawberries, 
and 3500 of general small fruits. Spokane county 
leads with the number of apple trees, having 
1,299,805, Chelan being second with 1,243,000 and 
Yakima county third with 1,241,100. Yakima leads 
in pear trees, having 301,506, Whitman being sec- 
ond with 247,222. Whitman is first in peaches, 
with 461,729 trees; Klickitat in apricots, with 309,- 
ooo, and Clark county with prunes and plums, hav- 
ing 511,721. In cherries, Spokane county leads 


with 46,304. 





Climate has probably made more friends for San 
Francisco than any other phase of the city. The 
fogs are the best known feature of this climate. Now 
a book has been written about the fogs—‘‘The 
Clouds and Fogs of San Francisco,” by Alexander 
MecAdie, San Francisco’s offi 





ial weather man. 


The fogs, he Says, | eep the ¢ ity warm in winter and 
} 
} 
I 


cool in summer, the annual mean temperature being 


56 degrees. But he gives a table showing San 
Francisco has more hours of sunshine annually 
than New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, Pittsburg, and some other places. 


Within a few months the main building of the 
new University of Calgary will be completed. The 
institution has a site covering 160 acres near Cal- 


gary, and $1,2 co in land and cash has been 





raised as an endowment fund, including $150,000 


of public money. Alberta already has one uni- 


versity, the Provincial University at Strathcona. 


The standing timber of Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho is estimated at 1,060,000,000,000 feet. That 
of Oregon alone is worth $500,000,0 







ago Oregon was marketing 1, 
year; now the output is from 
I,750,000,000 feet. 

The last wool clip brought $20,100,000 into Ne- 
vada. The state’s clip amounted to 67,000,000 
pounds, worth fifteen cents, and as much more from 
tributary regions without the state’s limits was ship- 
ped from Nevada points. 

Nevada is rapidly increasing in importance as a 
potato producer. In the vicinity of one town alone, 
Metropolis—the center of a new region—3<50 acres 
have been set out within a short time, and it is ex- 
pected that the shipments from here will be well 
Over 3000 tons. 

A new irrigation project, one of the biggest in 
California, is now under way. A company has been 
organized to develop water on a tract of 30,000 
acres near Riverside. It is planned to issue $10,- 


000,000 bonds. 
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Where the beautiful Valley of Content is pierced by the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railway 


The Kittitas Valley 





Washington 


By ISABELLE CARPENTER KENDALL 


T has always been the Valley of Content—The 
Kittitas. It was so in the beginning when the 
savage tribes from all the northwest assembled there 
to parade their prowess in friendly contest and pass 
the peace pipe ’round. They came from far and 
near—the brethren of the rainy country to westward; 
the Nez Perces, princes of the prairies beyond the 
Columbia and the proud warriors of the Coeur 
d’Alene in the distant north—to meet the lords of 
the soil, the haughty braves of Yakima and Klickitat. 
Their cavalcades made gorgeous moving pictures 
as they rode down the long defiles from the mountain 
passes and deployed on the plain preparatory to 
setting up their tepees on the banks of the Yakima 
river. It was their sunny vale of peace, and sullen 
was their protest, stubborn their resistance, at the 
Governor’s Council when the Treaty sought to 
wrest it from their possession. But the white peril 
prevailed and the red men slipped silently into the 
past when the cattlemen came with herds to feed on 
the thousand hills, and hay and grain to cover the 
broad meadows. Life was very easy and pleasant 
to the rich ranchmen of The Kittitas, a generation 
ago, in the midst of peace and plenty with wealth 
and contentment on every hand. Then came the 
railroads into the West, bringing the gospel of 
progress, teaching the principles of intensive farming 
to the people. Great fruit districts, reclaimed from 





the desert, grew up around them and slowly the 
Valley of Content was aroused to the certainty that 
it must join the onward march, that its vast resources 
must be made to serve in a broader and grander 
field of usefulness. 

The Kittitas basin is a matchless upland plateau 
thirty miles long and twenty miles in width, con 
taining approximately 150,000 acres of arable land. 
It is located in the geographical center of the state 
of Washington, and in the southwestern section 
of Kittitas county. Its mean altitude is 1,590 feet 
above tide-level. The Cascade range bounds it 
on the north and west, and foothills complete the 
oval rim. The Yakima river flows in a south- 
easterly course through its western section. Its 
altitude contributes to an atmosphere unrivaled in 
purity and stimulating quality. 

The floor of the valley, containing upward of 
65,000 acres, has been under irrigation for many 
years. It produces in marvelous abundance every- 
thing needful for support and enjoyment, justifying 
those old-time landholders in their comfortable 
satisfaction with the settled order of things. There 
was one railroad, the Northern Pacific, skirting the 
southwestern section of the basin, which provided 
transportation for the hay and cattle, and that was 
all the produce there was then to ship. For the 
rest, the people were content to raise amply, every- 
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Sunset, the Pacific Monthly 











Forty acres of oats, 
thing for home consumption, needing or asking 
Its principal city, 
Ellensburg, the county-seat, gave them all the market 
1; 


nothing from the outside world. 





es for 


their children and social advantages of a high order. 





they required, the best of educational faci 


They had, right in their home environment, every- 
thing that makes for contentment, and they were a 
wise folk, satisfied to take life at a reasonable pace. 
When the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound 


Railway entered the valley, traversing its entire 





length from east to west, it brought an irresis 
forward impulse. The valley again rubbed its eyes, 
took cognizance of the present, a glance into the 
future and decided to become great. All the ele- 
ments of agricultural, mineral and timber wealth 
were present, and within these last four years the 
new crop conditions and records have become inter- 
esting to pursue. The land that has been divided 
into ten, twenty and forty-acre tracts is more than 
demonstrating the worth of all the arguments in 
favor of intensive farming in this region. 

An immense acreage that formerly produced only 
hay, and much new land lying under the present 
ditches, has come rapidly into line with amazing 
yields of oats, wheat, rye, potatoes, sugar-beets, 
every variety of vegetable common to truck-garden- 
ing, and fruit of unsurpassed quality. Poultry and 
dairy industries have found conditions ideal here; 
and not to be outdone by the wonderful production 
in other fruit districts of the northwest, the Kittitas 
apples and pears have become famous for their fine 
firm texture, their flavor and their remarkable keep- 
ing qualities. It is absolutely “the home of the 
wormless apple.” The state laws safeguarding the 
fruit stock of the commonwealth are rigidly enforced 
in The Kittitas and frequent inspection is required, 
locally If any orchard or any tree is found to be a 
menace to its neighbor, it is promptly destroyed. 


Small fruits are given the same care, and cherries, 














yielding 100 to 125 bushels to the irrigated acre, is the secret of this farmer's content 


plums and berries are quite as successful as orchard 
products. Kittitas strawberries command the high- 
est market price, and the supply does not nearly 
equal the demand. Indeed, up to the present, the 
market for all truck crops of the valley is found 
right in Ellensburg, while the cities of the Sound 
and Alaskan ports are within short shipping distance 
and in the market continually for every pound they 
can secure of Kittitas products. 

Hay is still an important crop, and it is worth 
while remarking that the Kittitas forage is favored 
by the United States army in the Philippines and by 
mining interests in Alaska. But whether hay, 
vegetables, fruit, poultry or the dairy industries, the 
This is due 





product is alike sturdy and abundant. 
to the happy combination of climatic and soil con- 
ditions. The mean temperatures of the seasons 
average 28.7 for the winter months, 47.4 in the 
spring, 64.1 in summer, and 47.1 for the fall. It 
happens in winter that the mercury will drop below 
zero; and likewise,in summer, the days get very hot, 
which is needful to the proper ripening and coloring 
of the fruit, but the invariably cool nights equalize 
the temperature and bring the harvest to a perfect 
Extreme periods in either season are of 
Winter is over by the middle of 
The fall 


is ideal and spring has the advantage of being en- 


maturity. 
duration. 
February and summer closes with August. 


short 


tirely dependable. Warm weather does not come 
fitfully, bringing vegetation forth with a rush, to 
suffer afterward by a late frost. Such a calamity is 
almost unknown in The Kittitas. 

The rainfall is greater.than in many of the noted 
fruit-raising sections. A considerable amount of 
snow falls in the winter, and many farmers living 
above the present irrigation canals have successfully 
pursued the dry-farming method. The soil is very 
rich and ranges in depth from t.vo to twenty feet, 


with excellent drainage. 























An interesting feature of late experimental develop- 
ment in The Kittitas is its selection by a prominent 
German firm located in Thuringia for the propaga- 
tion of sugar-beet seed. The culture of this seed 
has hitherto been principally a German industry, 
only about one-twentieth of the seed supply used in 
this country alone being obtained on this side of the 
Atlantic. Two seasons are required for raising a 
crop of seed, and a proper soil, with an equable 
climate and a relativelysmallamountof moisture, are 
All of these, the envoy of the 
German firm, after an exhaustive research through- 
out the irrigated sections of the West, is confident 
It is further expected 


absolute essentials. 


he has found in this valley. 
that I 


sugar-| 
practicable crop for planting in a young orchard. 


veet seed will prove a profitable and 


\s has been stated, something over 65,000 acres 
of the valley are under irrigation, about 17 per cent 
of which is improved land. The water for this area 
comes from the Yakima river, and is distributed by 
The High Line 
Canal, an important irrigation project calculated 
to bring an additional area Containing more than 
oo acres of high-class fruit and gardening land 


private enterprise. Government 


Qo 
under cultivation, is now in progress of construction. 
This canal has an average elevation of 2100 feet and 
extends along the hillside on the north and east of 
The slope of the land coming under this 
ition is to the south and west and lies under the 


the valley. 
irrig 
protection of the mountains, shutting off chilling 
winds and damaging frosts. The water-supply for 
mountain lakes in the 
huge held 
under the management of the United States Recla- 


this canal will come from 
Cascades, impounded behind dams, 
mation Service. 

Kittitas county is one of the richest in the world, 
id it is a remarkable fact that its mineral and tim- 
yer resources greatly exceed its enormous agricul- 
This 


is an item to be reckoned with in considering the 





tural wealth, tremendous as this last asset is. 


inevitable growth of population and business enter- 
prise throughout the valley. 

Ellensburg, the metropolis of The Kittitas, is a 
delightful city to live in. Its population is about 
6000. It is thoroughly progressive in its ideas and 
endowed with an extraordinary appreciation of the 
refinements of modern life; of the advantages of 
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higher education and the influences of a cultured 
social atmosphere. All the latest types of city im- 
provements have been installed—it has electric light 
and power, an up-to-date water and sewage system, 
insuring the good health of the people; telephones, 
free mail delivery, fire and police protection and 
many miles of fine paved streets. Its buildings dis- 
play the most advanced ideas in construction and 
design, and among its new and handsome public 
structures are fine banking buildings and a com- 
pletely equipped Y. M.C. A. home. Its educational 
institutions include a model public school system, 
a State Normal School, a Catholic Academy, a 
business college and several art and music studios 
of a high order. It has a free public library, many 
churches, good hotels and an excellent theater pre- 
senting the attractions of the northwestern theatrical 
circuit. Some manufacturing interests are already 
well established, with cheap 
Ellensburg offers special inducements to enterprises 
of this character. The Ellensburg Woolen Mills, a 
large institution recently removed from Topeka, 
Kansas, is already operating extensively and is 
getting its wool from the local clip of sheep grown 


and water power 


and grazed in the foothills that surround the valley. 

Other industries of the valley not herein men- 
tioned include every known variety of crop common 
to the temperate zone and included in the term, 
diversified farming. Indeed the diversified or pro- 
gressive method of farming succeeds in this valley 
to an extent far in excess of returns from other 
neighboring districts. The resources of The Kit- 
titas soil do not require the farmer to put all his eggs 
in one basket, and this item, with the sure and 
favorable climatic conditions, added to industry 
and an intelligent manipulation of the land, brings 
the unfailing reward of prosperity and contentment. 

With every natural advantage, the valley is further 
favored with splendid transportation facilities, serv- 
ing every section and reaching the markets of the 
East and West where the demand is practically un- 
limited. 

The Ellensburg chamber of commerce has done 
excellent service in the advancement of the valley 
and city. It is “a live wire” in every respect, and 
any inquiries addressed to its secretary will meet 
with full and cordial response. 
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ing in the Kittitas Valley pays 15 to 20 per cent on the investment for satisfied owners 























Neah-Kah-Nie mountain, in the Ne 
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. Oregon; a wonderland for the vacationist 





Where Pleasure and Profit Abound 


By C. I. FISHER 
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factori \ alf on 
doll Oo more attra ¢ 
beach resorts v the Coast than those 
along the Sixty iles of T mook coast line. 

In the northern end of mook county, nit 
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attractive 


country 





wonderful thing about the 


is doing its share 


but one acre in 





toward ’s wealth. Oppor- 





tunity? Loads of 


One cow will average $100 Butter-fat 











brings 40 cents per pound. for yourself. 

The country is comparatively ‘“‘new’’ because, unti 

the railroad came a little more than one ago, 

the two modes of i 1 egress to tl 

country were tedious a zardous ie long 
} | | 





voyage by boat, an equally long and 
tedious vovage overland over rough mountain roads. 


settlers who braved the 





that the attempt was worth while, ving comes 


easy in the Nehalem country. 










» Nehalem country’s chief resources are di 











ing and timber. Five cheese fac- 

ndling over 2 00 pounds of milk 

Two fish car ries on Nehalem bay packed 

40,000 cases of chinook and steelhead salmon last 
year Twenty-five billion feet of the finest of 


Oregon fir, spruce and cedar must come down the 





Nehalem ment. The 


for manufacture and 








Nel new. It is undeveloped. How 
gr a to take in the production of 








; ate . 
remains to be seen, but the potential wealth 
-yvond comput 
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all sides of the possible 
Highl 


Neah-Kah-Nie ranch shows what actu; 


opportunity to see the 
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veloped | ul 


development work will do anywhere in the valley. 


Its meadows of succulent grasses, fields of heavy 
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high-bred dairy cattle and complete 
h-bred horses and_ beef 


1 macadamized drive- 





modern dairy, equally hig 


hogs and shee 


cattle ‘p, splendic 
id comfortable buildings all reveal the pos- 





of concentrated energy well-directed. In 








ountain one finds the premier of 


Nature seldom intermingles in such 





ights of mountain and beach, of 
velvety carpeting and 
] ] 


profusion 


upland and meadow, of 


d wildwood, of ru; 





sed precipice and smooth 


forests of Neah-Kah-Nie 





beach. The virgin 


atiord opportunity for close-range study of Tilla- 


mook bi nber, wl le 





from the dizzy heights of 





nountain wonderful panoramic vistas unfold the 


‘veloped wealt 





onthe slopes of the surrounding 


hillsides. With its wonderful driveways beside hidden 








brooks, its climbs and panoramas, wealth of primeval 
forest and bewildering array of wild-flowers, Indian 
rails and traditions, and its comfortable inn, Neah- 
Kah-Nie is a complete satisfying beach-and-moun- 
tain rendezvous within its thousand acres. 
Neah-Kah-Nie 


pleasure-loving folk 


is proving more popular as the 
spread the news of it. Neah- 
Kah-Nie Mountain House is filled to overflowing. 


Cheese and summer resorts—a delightful, profit- 


able combination! 




















An evergreen vidette group of Uplands, with a suggestion of the distant grandeur of Mount 








Baker 


An Emerald Elysium 


Alluring Witchery in the Naples of the North 


By FRANK CARLETON TECK 


— \ is the most beautiful and most 
‘British city in Canada” declared an eminent 
English captain of industry in an address delivered 
in the stately capitol of British Columbia a few 
It was an apt, though not clearly com- 
prehensive, observation. The Pacific Coast region 
of British Columbia, and par- 
ticularly, possesses the greatest profusion of scenic 
splendors and natural wonderlands known to the 
vast Dominion, and it is blessed with the most 
refreshing and equable climate in the world. 
Victoria is the unrivaled tourist and pleasure- 
haven of all the Pacific Northwest, rejoicing in 
irresistible attractions exclusively Victorian, and 
besides combining all the alluring charms afforded 
by any of her sister cities of the Pacific Northwest. 
Architecturally and in the majestic vista pre- 
sented by her inner harbor development, the city 
affords a spectacle of European solidity and ele- 


weeks ago. 


Vancouver island 





gance in a setting of wild scenic loveliness and 
magnificently pinnacled distances, rendering the 
fect strikingly impressive and beautiful. 






Cll 

Doubtless, however, the most heartily treasured 
blessing of Victoria is its gentle climate, delightful 
to mankind all the year round, cooled by the nearby 
snow-capped Olympics and the changeless Pacific 
ocean throughout the summer and warmed by the 
Chinook winds and the mysterious Japan current 
that slips its pulsing flood along the shores of Van- 


couver island throughout the winter. These are 


obvious causes explaining the singular weather 
record of Victoria, where for the last twenty years 





the average hottest day in r registered but 





r, ] 
age coldest 


84 degrees Fahrenheit, while the ay 





day in winter for twenty years recorded 17 degrees 


7 deg 
above zero. As is well known, Victoria enjoys a 
wide reputation for its maximum of sunshine and 
minimum of rainfall west of the Cascade mountains, 
the rainfall averaging less than 28 inches yearly. 
Indeed, the record proves that there is no other im- 
portant city in the world in which the climate is so 
uniformly equable and delightful. 
It would that 
making of Victoria’s environment was a very spend- 


seem, moreover, Nature in the 
thrift in the apparent effort to surround her with 
limitless wildering temptations to delight the heart 
of loitering mankind. Thus, from the great stone 
causeway across the base of the inner harbor, with 
the classic and colossal Parliament building close 
by southward and the magnificent Empress hotel 
looking down upon us from the east, we view 
glimpses of unusual splendors of scenic sea and 
shore, margined with glorious mountain majesty. 
The city has been called the Naples of the North 
and the Honolulu of the Pacific Northwest—but 
the more matter-of-fact commercialist dubs it the 
Liverpool of the Pacific, seizing upon the significance 
of extensive ocean harbor projects now under con- 
struction by the Dominion Government at a cost of 
several million dollars in Victoria’s outer harbor, 
the prospective bridging of Seymour Narrows at a 
cost of $20,000,000 in order to extend the trans- 
continental railway systems through to the great 
future world-port of Western Canada, and_ the 
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this 


Victoria is but 


reaching its ultimate and finished expression in the 


now, summer, 





response of 
elaboration and scientific perfection of Uplands, the 
alluring beautiful | 
natural park property and the most attractively and 
effectively designed residence district to be found 
in any city in the Pacific Northwest. 

Uplands lies just beyond the northeasterly popu- 


I 
lated edge of the city and directly in line with the 


and jiece of suburban 


most 


course in which the city must grow and expand, for 
the city is hemmed in by sea on three sides and can 
Uplands is but three miles 
hall, a ten-minute 


grow only northward. 
distant from the Victoria 
motor-car or twenty-minute street-car ride, and 


city 


embraces 465 acres of natural oak park land in 
gentle terraces overlooking marvelous panoramas, 
often through entrancing vistas of ancient, ambrosial 
oaks that stand, gnarled and far-spreading, like 

I Is. Yet 
these oaks of Uplands are natives of this part of 
the 


] 


immemorial immigrants from distant lanc 


Vancouver island. They are first settlers, 
splendid, living, heroic trees. 
The design of Uplands is a noteworthy master- 


piece of the 
John C. Olmsted of Brookline, Massachusetts, and 


he spent many 


celebrated landscapist and engineer, 


months in completing the plans, in 


confessed the deepest persona] interest 


} 
1 ne 





because of the unique natural beauty of the ground. 
He utilized but 
rict as lots for residential purposes, devoting 


the remainder, 


75 of the 465 acres in the Uplands 








ninety acres, to streets, parks and 
The 


plan now being worked out includes every approved 


garden spaces. realization of the elaborate 


conception and device of engineering skill calculated 
nunity utilities and sanitation accord- 
ing to the The 
are all of high-grade asphalt, the sidewalks 


to perfect comr i 
latest advancement of the science. 
streets 
of fine concrete, the sewer system represents the final 
achievement of engineering skill and workmanship, 
the water service is faultless and the supply is of 
pure mountain springs, while all wiring for electric 
lights, telephones, etc., is carried in underground 
conduits in all parts of Uplands. 

Each of the 357 lots or residence sites in Uplands, 
ranging in size from one-fourth of an acre to more 
than four acres, commands perpetually a fascinating 


view of magniticent with beautiful 
Cadboro bay, Oak bay and the picturesque is 


Haro straits in the 


panoramas, 
anded 





reef channels of De 
Nature has been prodigal in preparing 


and rock 
foreground. 
these kingly acres for this rare destiny and at every 
point the graceful contour of the oaken glades in- 
vites and inspires the artistic sense of engineer. At 
Cadboro bay road the elevation of the property is 
200 feet above sea-level, while at Midland Way, the 
main thoroughfare through Uplands, it is but 100 

There are several exclusive bathing beaches in 
front of some of the lots, while large tempting white 
sand beaches at both Cadboro bay and Oak bay 
are being laid out for the pleasure of all Uplands 
residents, and the Royal Victoria Yacht Club is also 
new clubhouse upon an 


building its attractive 
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Indeed, 
this waterfrontage is a series of sand-beach coves 


appropriate site on the Uplands waterfront. 


with deep channels leading into them and exposed 
reefs in the offing, forming an altogether 
adequate mooring, beaching and anchoring retreat 
for motor-boats and yachts, perfectly sheltered at 


rock 


At the same time 
there is perhaps no other locality on this continent 
wonderful 
vaters as are to be found in the neighboring San 


all times from storm and sea. 


in close proximity to such cruising 
Juan archipelago and the numberless channels, 
and mainland and Van- 


island, up through the famous 


bays arms between the 


couver and on 
inside passage to Alaska, witnessing an endless 
which  dis- 
tinguished travelers uniformly salute as the most 
amazing and beautiful in the world. 

Besides more than 200 miles of operating railway 


unfolding of incomparable scenery 


on Vancouver island, there are some of the finest 
automobile of Victoria to be found in 
Western America, and from a scenic standpoint 
among the most alluring in the world. This year 
the Provincial Government is spending $100,000 in 
having the celebrated Strathcona natural park in 
the most picturesque part of Vancouver island sur- 
and planned by an 
and the 
connections and_ bridges. 


roads out 


eminent 
construction of 


veyed landscape 


spec ialist needed road 
Another improvement 
will be a 40-mile automobile boulevard from Sproat 
lake 3each, the finest resort in 
Western Canada, having the reputation of rivaling 
the Florida beach as a motoring course, the sand 
being white and smooth and so hard that galloping 
herds of deer make but slight impressions upon its 
gleaming surface. 


to Long seaside 


Love of outdoor recreation and sport is a distinct 
trait of Victoria people, and they are abundantly 
blessed with fields and facilities for its gratification 
both in winter and in summer—including skzting 
in a great artificial ice pavilion, roller skating, 
bicycling, rowing, yachting, power-boating, auto- 
mobiling over many scenic highways, and all kinds 
of field sports, the golf links, for example, rivaling 
the finest in Great Britain. 

Ernest McGaffey, the popular magazine writer, 
hunter and angler, after making his headquarters 
in Victoria for many months and hunting and fishing 
in all parts of Vancouver island, writes: 

“The opportunities for fishing and shooting near 
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mn 


Victoria are not only unsurpassed, but for general 
and varied outdoor recreation the Capital City has 
absolutely either You 
cannot name a city in the world which begins to 


no equal on continent. 
compare with Victoria in its out-of-door variety 
and appeal to lovers of the open. Men and women 
travel thousands of miles to secure one or another 
Here in Victoria it is 
possible to combine nearly every known form of 
outdoor exercise and recreation, and under climatic 
conditions which are incomparable. 


form of outdoor recreation. 


“There are few, if any, countries of its extent that 
offer such a variety of attractions to the hunter and 
angler as Vancouver island. Its game birds include 
blue and ruffed grouse, English pheasant, ptarmigan, 
snipe, plover, swan, brant, Carolina and Virginia 
rail, quail, sandhill crane, pelican and numerous 
Of beasts, there are 
elk, black-tailed deer, black bear, panther, lynx, 


varieties of ducks and geese. 


otter, mink 

The numer- 
ous lakes and streams swarm with gamy trout that 
run from a few ounces to as high as eleven pounds— 
Dolly Varden and silver char 
and the Pacific are found myriads of fish in endless 
variety, from the 300-pound halibut to the tiny 
smelt. All the salmonide afford good sport for 


wolf, wolverine, racoon, beaver, 


marten and other fur-bearing animals. 


while in the straits 


trolling, and those generally known as trout, differing 
in size and color according to locality, but inhabiting 
both fresh and salt water, will rise to the fly and 
exercise the skill of the most expert angler.” 

These are suggestions of a few reasons why Up- 
lands, the entrancingly beautiful, exclusive and 
elaborated suburb of Victoria is already widely 
recognized as the final exquisite expression of the 
ideal Northwest American home, and why this 
property, representing an investment of $2,500,000, 
first placed on the market on May 1, 1912, at 
prices ranging from $2100 to $55,000 per lot, the 
average size exceeding one acre each, is being 
rapidly transferred to the discriminating individual 
homebuilders of the western states and provinces. 
The opening prices and terms are still offered, the 
terms requiring one-fifth cash, balance in four annual 
payments with 7 per cent interest. Particulars, 
including maps, price lists and descriptive informa- 
tion, may be had free by writing to the sales agents, 
Rogers & Co., Ltd., Times Block, Victoria, British 
Columbia. 











Cadboro bay on the foreshore of Uplands is a gentle playfellow with 


infinite possibilities of pleasure 








Deep Breathing 


By D. O. HARRELL, M. D. 
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pressing condition can be entirely counteracted 
through conscious deep breathing. 
The main benetit of physical exercise lies in the 
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to excite vigorous lung action is of lit 





Unfortunately few persons have the slightest con- 





} thine 
in 


ception of what is really meant by deep 











In fact, few physicians thoroughly understand the 


act. Ask 


» deep breathing, and you will receive a dozen 


a dozen different physical instructors to 





different answers. One tells you it means the full 
expansion of the chest, another tells you it means 


t means 


breathing, the third declares 
In the end, 


abdominal 
diaphragmatic breathing, and so on. 


« 


ne becomes thoroughly confused, and justly forms 
the opinion that most teachers of physical culture 
are incompetent to teach deep breathing. 
Recently there has been brought to my notice a 
brochure on this important subject of respiration, 
that to my knowledge for the first time really treats 
the subject in a thoroughly scientific and practical 
booklet entitled, “Deep 


R25:, O09 


I refer to the 
ling,’ by Paul Von 
Park Ave., New York. 


describes proper breathing, so that even the 


man 





Boeckmann, 
In this treatise, the author 
most 
uninformed layman can get a correct idea of the act. 


The booklet contains a mass of common sense 





ings on the subject of Deep Breathing, Exer- 





The author has had the 


Building. 


courage to think for himself, and to expose the weak- 


cise and Body 


nesses in our modern systems of physical culture. 





eve this booklet gives us the real key to con- 





stitutional strength. It shows us plainly the danger 


of excessive exercise, that is, the danger of develop- 
ing the external body at the expense of the internal 
body. The author's arguments are so logical it is 


self-evident that his theories must be based upon 
know that his teach- 


vast experience. 
ings are most profoundly scientific and thoroughly 
practic: for I them 
tested in a number of my patients. 

The booklet to which I refer can be had from the 


Personally, I 


have had occasion to see 





‘ment of ro cents in coin or 





author directly upon pay 
stamps. The simple exercises he describes therein 


are in themselves well worth ten times the small 
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Modoc County 


A Schoolboy Sounds the New Keynote 
By M. B. LEvICcK 


HE clear air, deceptive of distances, brought 

the valley near to us as the rig dropped down 
from a butte which barely missed the dignity of being 
called mountain. The mid-afternoon brightness 
heightened the color of the wild plums and roses 
flanking the road, and the darker red of the choke- 
cherries glowed. Below us, a stream spread a trail 
of the autumn tints of willow and poplar; above, 
the pines faced the north with gay fronts of green 
moss. 

My guide spoke: ‘‘Nature 
country. There’s her sign.” 

With the tip of the whip he touched a plum bush. 

“That’s the only wild plum native to a California 
county” he said. 

The profusion of bushes took on a new significance. 

“And it makes great preserves” he added, with a 
human touch. 

As the road lowered, the vegetation of the valley 
floor became dominant. From the foothill slopes 
to the plains, yellow sage tufted the surface and black 
sage, stripped and dry, lay in violet depths where the 
ground swelled. There was little white sage, how- 
ever: that is a variety too fond of sand for this 
country. 

“There’s another sign” my friend declared, again 
making the whip a pointer as he snapped at the sage. 
“Where it grows like that, you can bet the ground 
Across there, below, the sage is 


made this a fruit 


is worth while. 
twelve, even fifteen, feet high. 
O. kK. on a soil analysis.” 
Having seen the claim proved, I assented. 
In the valley, one building occupied the fore- 


That’s as good as an 


ground—aschoolhouse. Thechildrenwere marching 
out as we approached. Formality done for the day, 
thev broke with yells and crushed for the shed har- 
boring their horses and ponies. All but one. 

This single lad out-shouted half the others. As 
we drew abreast, he leaped into the road with a 
screeching ‘‘Hi-i-i-iyip!’’ and cavorted toward us 
with a cap-pistol, relic of the last Fourth, in his hand. 
But what marked him were his clothes. At his 
throat was a knotted bandana, and he wore a regula- 
tion pair of “chaps,’’ made to his size but with a 


length of fur any vaquefo on the range might envy. 

For a moment: he stood stock-still, with the toy 
gun pointed at us, and then he broke with a fresh cry 
and ran to his playfellows. 

We smiled. 

“Lively kid” said I, to fill a pause. 
mused a moment, and then spoke. 


My friend 











Canals tapping the Pitt river irrigate thousands 
of Modoe acres 


“Yes” he admitted, “‘he’s lively, all right, but he’s 
something more. That ten-year-old boy is a sign 
of the times up in this country. 
don’t often imitate that kind of thing in play when 
they can see the genuine article every day. He’s a 
symbol, that’s what he is. He’s playing at cowboy 


Those chaps—kids 


because the cowboy has vamosed to make room for 


the farmer. The kid’s got to make-believe. 


“This isn’t a real cow-country any more. Modoc 
county was a new land fifty, sixty years ago. It’s a 


new land again today. Farming has brought about 
a new birth. 

“There; look over there. 
roos were riding over that field. 


Not so long ago bucka- 
Now look at it: 





Artesian wells are also a source of irrigation. A 
’ single ranch has nine wells like this 347 
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‘And I’m only one ranch 
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business—I 
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he only business. 








Alfalfa, irrigated, gives « 


i 
$100 of seed a year. 
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some of the reasons Modoc county has come to the 
front in the last few years.” 

He paused in his lecture to click to the native 
fuzzy-tail horses. 

“The railroad’s almost through the county’ he 
wenton. “A few months and it’ll be at its northern 
terminus. And there are more lines to come; they’ve 
got to come. They can’t help it. Half a dozen 
routes have been surveyed already. 

“Up here in the northeastern corner of Californi 
we have cheap lands now. An outsider can’t know 
how cheap good land is in some sections of the county. 
But that is changing, too. It can’t last very long. 
The beginning to come pretty fast; 
people are finding out what kind of a proposition 


settlers are 
we have here. We’re gaining impetus, and there’s 
little fear of stopping till we’ve gone a long way.” 
My companion pointed to the mountains, bright 
with the tints of rock and verdure; patches of sul- 
phur-yellow lichen, of vermilion and emerald, glowed 
on the brown and gray rock of mile-long strata form- 
ing lava terraces. The open slopes were checkered 
with the red and russet of brush in the fall, and great 
spaces of green, still fresh in their superior altitudes, 
lay above browned grass fields. Juniper and pine 
crested the summits four thousand feet above us. 
he said: his arm swept from our level 
“Valley, foothill, mountains—rich soil in 


Each level 


““T ook” 
upward. 
It’s all been tried and proven. 
There are future orchards and ranches. 


each. 
has its uses. 
You know a bit of what is being done now. Do you 
doubt that, with the coming of more people—and 
they are arriving—that we have a country with a 


future ? 


Without irrigation it produces as high as 
Modoc seed has a big reputation 

















Tents for the great army of the 


employed: a hop-pickers’ camp during the busy season in Yuba county, 
where are located the largest hop-fields in the world 





Yuba’s Yield of Bounty 


By M. B. LEvIcKk 


N the humbler orders of writing, including most 

newspaper work, the staple chiefly in demand is 
“human stuff.” Without technicalities, 
what this is can be illustrated briefly with a sentence 
from “The Light That Failed Dealing with war 
correspondents, Kipling says: 
in England over a soldier who insubordinately steps 
out of square to rescue a comrade than over twenty 


interest 


“There is more joy 


generals slaving even to baldness at gross details 
of transport and commissariat.” 

It is a far cry from the Soudan to Yuba county, 
California, and still further from war corresponding 
to investigating the agricultural resources in the 
Sacramento valley. One doesn’t look for heart 
throbs in crop reports and accounts of the yield- 
per-acre or cost of cultivation. 

But in Yuba, in the mass of facts of opportunity 
and accomplishment, there come to the surface 
genuine human _ interest attenuated 
hysteria or sentimentality, but simple tales holding 
significance without descending to the level of 
Samuel Smiles. Here is one: 

John H. Chinn had a fifty-acre ranch nine miles 
north of Marysville. It was red earth—the same 
iron-tinged soil that has been _recommended for 
big-paying tokay vineyards by Department of 


stories—not 


Agriculture experts. But at the time in instance the 
red soil had behind it only the opinion of the older 
inhabitants, and that was not favorable. 

“You can’t raise anything on that kind of land” 
they said. ‘Why, it won’t bring up a fair crop of 
wheat any more.” 

That was the verdict of the old-timers, who never 
plowed deeper than three inches and who knew 
nothing of crop rotation and such advances. When 
young blood brought new ideas the old settlers re- 
mained skeptical till they couldn’t help themselves 
any longer. Even then a few persisted that “there 
weren’t no such critter, anyhow.” 

This attitude has not been typical of Yuba county. 
Till comparatively recently it was the position of a 
large proportion of the older Californians. But 
things have changed rapidly of late years. 

However, John Chinn was doing well on his 
fifty acres when an accident laid him up. A mis- 
calculation of an inch with his hand, and he was 
invalided. The bad luck came at a particularly 
unfortunate time. 

“What'll we do?”? asked Chinn. 

“Well, all you can do is to get well” said his wife. 
“But I’ve got an idea I can do something, even if 
it’s only a little. I’m going to see.” 





Mrs. Chinn had a belief that red land was worth 
more than her neighbors credited it with. The de- 
sire to justify her faith in it offset the lack of stimulus 
from without. And she wanted to show what a 

‘ 


woman could do, even when hanc 





apped. Neces- 
sity gave the feminist movement a hold in a 
Yuba county farming neighborhood. 

She looked over the farm, and then contemplated 


their resources. She turned from the attempt to 
} 





run the entire ranch herself, seeing that it was a 


hopeless task. 


But she had one resource which was a strong aliy 


—an irrigating pump. It wasn’t a large outiit—a 
three-horse-power gas engine got 200 gallons a 


minute out of a two-inch pipe, and the well, with 
surface water at eleven feet, couldn't be pumped 
dry. Together the Chinns figured on the price of 


distillate and lubricating oil, and found that it cost 





five cents an hour to run the pump. 

With this pump, helped now and then by the older 
of the children, Mrs. Chinn started a little ex- 
fa 
vegetables and alfalfa. She has made it pay. She 


‘rm, containing principally berries, 


perimenta 


] 


has done more: she has proven that she knew more 
about the soil than its detractors, and she has shown 
that a woman can make a living out of the earth in 
spite of handicaps. 

She got $50 from one-eighth of an acre of straw- 


berries. She turned a third of an acre into a vege- 


table garden, and it brought her in $120. She 
planted onions in a patch six feet by six, and got 
125 pounds. From a strip 25 by 75 feet she took 
neatly 600 pounds of potatoes. Twelve tons—six 


cuttings of two tons each—was the yield of half an 
acre of alfalfa. And besides the work of all this, 
she cared for a young orchard. 


\s a result of this woman’s work, farming has 
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been put on a new level in the vicinity of her ranch. 
She led the way to greater profits. 

The land of the Chinn farm is similar to the great 
body of soil in Yuba county. It is the same soil as is 
found in the partly developed citrus belt of the county, 
in the foothills of the Sierra Nevadas. Take that 
citrus belt, for instance, as a gauge of the possibilities 
here. Lying back from the railroad, orange land 
can be bought today for $50 to $100 an acre. Prop- 
erly developed—and the essentials are at hand 
this would take high rank. Today the orange is 
second among the county’s fruits, being exceeded 
in acreage only by the peach, but there is still a 
great unworked field. More than 65,000 orange 
trees give an indication of the results that can be 
exper ted. 

Marysville, the county-seat, is one of the few 
western cities that retain an individuality. Its 
arcaded streets preserve something of the old days, 
when the mines behind it were the state’s chief 
resource. Yet it is an up-to-date city. When the 
wheat-grower became more important than the 
miner, Marysville held its own, thanks to the 
country supporting it, and now that the horticultur- 
ist, the grape grower and the dairyman are taking 
the ascendancy, the city still keeps its grip. The 
development to the full of the county’s orange land 
will give a new impetus. There is, besides, plenty 
of room for newcomers on the floor of the valley, as 
well as in the higher foothill valleys. 

In this county, near Wheatland, are the largest 
hop yards in the world, and fruit alone brings in 
over $500,000 a year. Yet this is only a beginning 
—a mere indication of the county’s possibilities. 

You can run the gamut of California’s resources 
without finding an item that is not, actually or 
potentially, among the resources of this county. 


Yuba has many ranches on which alfalfa yields as much without irrigation as it does in most parts of 
the West with irrigation 



































In the oasis of beauty that surrounds the city of Phoenix in Arizona, 





grapefruit is a staple product 


An Oasis in the Desert 


The Transformation Wrought by Water—Homes Amid Perpetual Green, and Serene 


Owners Who do not Watch the Clouds or Pray for Rain—Salt River Valley 


By A. 


NEVER come into the splendid valley that lies 

about Phoenix without recalling King’s experi- 
ence in an oasis somewhere west of La Paz, on the 
Colorado, and the pass of San Gorgonio. It was 
in May, 1866, and he and Gardiner were parched 
and shriveled by the heat when they came to a spot 
of green, a garden of about an acre with two palms 
whose cool, dark foliage fell over a pool of pure 
“We lay down in the grass, drank, bathed 
By 


water. 
our faces and played in the water like children. 
and by we plunged into the pool 
the water at every pore, dilated like sponges and 


absorbed 


came out refreshed.” 

Into the fragrant air of this shelter came wild 
doves and twittering little birds without fear and 
“stayed, like ourselves, overcome with the languor 
of perfect repose.” 

It is an oasis with endss palms and fountains to 
which one comes in the Salt River Valley, not a 
brief resting-place for weary and surprised travelers, 
but a vast green area dotted with homes and spread- 
ing towns and cities; a refuge, not merely from the 
surrounding desert, but from the hardships of life, 
from the unkindness of nature, a place where the 
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struggle of existence is modified, and growth goes 
on uninterruptedly, joining hands with health and 
comfort. 


A LASTING MEMORIAL 


What does this green outspread of farms bear 
witness to? Enterprise, the power of associated 
effort. The right direction of governmental energy. 
Here the individual was either helpless, or must live 
in perpetual isolation. The touch of living water 
alone could bring life and population to this valley, 
but only the hand of united and associated man 
could reach out and grasp the great results. The 
valley has become famous for its beauty and the 
abundance of its products, and because the founda- 
tions are well and deeply laid it will maintain a high 
place among the favored and prosperous agricultural 
sections of the world. 

It has taken hard thinking and much activity to 
secure a permanent water-supply for this valley— 


the self-sacrificing labors of many citizens, and long 
waiting, had to be added to hard work, but the. 
This is one of the assets of the 
community. The oasis will stay. Under the United 


results are abiding. 
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Picking the delicious dates that ripen to perfection 
in the rich region near Phoenix, on palm 
trees that are income-producers 


1 
} 


States Reclamation Service tl] 
deal, 


1e settler gets a sure, 


can with confidence on 


he has secured, not only unim- 


square and count 
passing on what 
bu 


paired in efficiency, but increased in value, to his 
children The 


this valley is a permanent asset. 


for generations. water-supply for 


4 GOOD INVESTMENT 


A magazine writer just a year ago sought to show 


the discouraging features of what he called the 
“irrigation boom.” He put the facts which “Bill 
Smith” must face as emphatically as possible, but 


man took land under a 


n 
ght be ‘ 


he did “allow” that if a 
‘subject to the 


He pe yinted out 


private enterprise he mi 
limitations of private rapacity.” 
that the settler could figure that his western farm, 
“smaller by half than he left in the East, will cost 
land 
ought 


him under irrigation, about as much as the 
he left.” 
to have done, the next sentence, 


But he did not underscore, as he 
or the next, thus 
“Tt will produce him two or three times as much to 
receive better prices for his 


and he will 





the acre, 
produce than he did in the East 
The practical far | put that under his hat 





ner Wi 


and smile. It is the acre produc t that counts. 
But there are some other facts that “Bill Smith” 
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will duly weigh—and chuckle over. This maker 
of fine phrases did not mention them. One is that 
the farmer here in this oasis of beauty and bounty 
can go on getting two or three times as much per 
acre as long as he lives. He will feed a whole com- 
munity out of the soil he waters, and the water will 
keep it fertile to the end of time. 

Another fact: he can count on his crops. The old 
promise was made to irrigators—not to men who 
waited for the clouds to drop rain: ‘“‘Seed-time and 
harvest shall not fail.” The farmer in this valley 
does not lie awake asking anxiously about signs of 
rain. He is his own providence in the matter of 
moisture. 

STAPLES AND LUXURIES 

Alfalfa and fat cattle, hogs and sheep and sugar- 
beets, yes, that’s solid comfort. But here are the 
feather farms, and the citrus orchards, and the 
coming plantations of dates. Extremes meet: the 
necessities for which the market is always hungry, 
and the luxuries which are so related to health as to 
become necessities for those who can pay for them. 
Ostriches and oranges! The classic fruit of the 
country of Homer, and the plumed birds that 
African deserts only knew when we were boys and 
girls, and that are prized so highly now that export 
is forbidden. The harvest these long-legged birds 
yield will be in demand while women wear orna- 
ments and men admire beauty. Ostriches and 
alfalfa; ostriches and the dry air of Arizona; alfalfa 
growing for ten months of the year; cattle from the 
north on alfalfa pasture; hogs spotting the green 
fields in winter; sheep by the thousand brought into 
the valley at lambing time; dates ripening in the 
sunshine; oranges leading the world in price; pome- 
los with almost fiberless pulp, and a tonic for the 
city man foolish enough to have “a night out”; 
then sugar-beets and all the vegetables, berries of all 
kinds, and deciduous fruits of many varieties—why, 
who so entitled to sing ‘“‘Hard times come again no 
more ?’’ as these people under the palms and by the 
irrigating streams. 

The new state can produce all that she consumes, 
and can send abroad what the East and the Middle 
West cannot produce, and she can multiply her 
population by dividing her farms to the po?nt where 
“can get a comfortable subsistence from 
And in such a com- 


one man 
the smallest area of land.” 
munity the ghost of the high cost of living will be 
laid and not disturb sleep. 


THE NEW ARIZONA 

Get this booklet, or the community booklet; read 
the fuller account of this valley. Note the situation; 
take account of the new state; of the new blood and 
brain and brawn here working out the problems of 
a new era in the Southwest; consider the greatness 
of the new agricultural life developing here, and 
then cast in your lot with a people marked for 
prosperity. There wiil be here one of the productive 
centers of the world, not large, but where prosperity 
will be very uniform as things go, and the aggregate 
wealth very great. 














Land That Is 
Worth While 


Grandview District in the Yakima Valley, 
One of the Most Productive Sections 
of the Pacific Northwest 


By JouN Scott MILis 


N the vicinity of Grandview, in the Yakima 
Washington, the 
blossoming like the rose but like other growths that 
mean more than mere beauty and fragrance. Per- 
haps these products will not appeal to the poetic 
fancies, but they appeal directly to the bread-and- 


valley, desert is not only 


butter side of life. 
The Grandview district is a part of the Sunnyside 
project in the Yakima valley. Uncle Sam_ has 
already spent five million dollars in developing his 
irrigation scheme here and it will require fifteen 
millions more to carry out his plans in the valley. 
Grandview in itself isa young town. Five years 
ago a farmhouse here. It was 
tenanted by a man and his wife and children who 
had come from Illinois. The good woman of the 
household had but a short lease on life. 


solitary stood 


Physicians 
The 
diagnosis proved to be wrong and the woman is still 


said she could not live to exceed three months. 


living, weighs 190 and conducts the leading hotel 
of the city and one that is famed farand near. This 
is an advertisement for the climate. A goodly town 
has been built. Two railroad lines operate through 
the district. There are broad well-paved streets, 
good churches, schools and homes. This story is 
not written to tell of the town, however, but rather 
of the country surrounding 
This much of the valley is 


for a distance of four 
miles in either direction. 
directly tributary to Grandview and it is one of the 
most productive sections of all that great area which 
has so recently been reclaimed. 

This being an irrigated country, the question of 
the sufficiency of the water-supply naturally arises. 
Under the system of construction and operation the 
water is apportioned to the land; the object of the 
reclamation law is not merely to reclaim the land, 
but to encourage the establishment of homes by the 
greatest number of persons and to bring about an 
intensive cultivation of the soil. The Federal gov- 
ernment being in perpetual control of the source of 
supply assures an abundance of water and _ its 
equitable distribution to all users for all time to 
come (D. V.). It is apportioned to the farm unit and 
waste is not permitted. 


The soit of the district is a volcanic ash. This is 


the kind of soil they sell “down eas’ for $10 to $20 






















Hidden behind this wall of roses is a cozy 
Yakima valley home 


per barrel as a fertilizer. It is of good depth and 
easily cultivated. It has lain for ages in its un- 
bleached condition. The fertility is here, and needs 
but the application of water to make it yield an 
increase which is remarkably large. The formation 
of the country is such that the land is easily made 
ready for cultivation. With the removal of the sage- 
brush, leveling is necessary to secure the flow of 
water to prevent flooding and to insure drainage. 
In connection with the latter the land here is most 
favorably located, there being a gradual slope toward 
the river. 

The Grandview district is adapted to the growth 
of fruits commercially. The valley is noted for the 
superiority of its apples, pears, peaches, apricots 
and berries and this district is one of the valley 
orchards. For fear, however, that the impression 
may be gained that it is not adapted to other soil 
products, it may be said right here that anything 
which can be grown elsewhere in the temperate 
zone will do as well if not better in the Grandview 
district. Hay, grain and vegetables yield large 
returns. Dairying and poultry farming are sources 
of revenue to the owner of the herd or the flock. The 
raising of draft-horses is making men rich, and the 
raising of swine is another means of acquiring 
wealth rapidly, 

It is undeniably true that land costs more here 
than it does in Canada, where they are giving home- 
steads away, so to speak, but a ten-acre tract in the 
Yakima valley is worth as much as a township across 
the line. Possibly not from a monetary standpoint, 
but crop failure is unknown in the Yakima valley, 
while the Canadian farmer has an annual gamble 
with nature. 
with. A winter where the thermometer drops down 
around sixty degrees below zero is not the balmiest 
weather nor the most equable climate in the world, 
The summers, too, are hot and the insect pests of 
the Canadian country are enough to make life 
unbearable, 


He has also intense cold to contend 


I do not mean to be uncharitable concerning the 
country across the line, but having seen both locali- 
ties it is mystifying to me why a good American 
citizen will swear allegiance to the English govern- 
ment to take up a homestead in Canada when he can 
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and countless young orchards are being cultivated with scientific 


care on highly productive land 


mz a better living on a ten-acre tract in the 
Yakima valley and enjoy some of the comforts of 
life as he goes through the seasons. 

Close to Grandview is an orchard tract of some 
1,300 acres, planted to different kinds of commercial 
fruit. Throughout this tract there are forty-foot 
for a public park, 
use of the 


streets and alleys with sites 
schools and churches dedicated to the 
vublic forever. The tracts vary in size from three to 
The owners, after selling the land on 


: 
I 
twenty acres. 
reasonable terms, will set out trees and take care of 
the orchards until ona paying basis for the actual cost 
of maintenance. 

he tract. 
3efore I forget, I want to mention the climate. 


Some fifty families are already 


living on 
summer temperature is 77 degrees and 
| 
| 


The mean 


egrees above zero. 


S 


the mean winter temperature 21 « 
| 


The thermometer has been known to record 100 


degrees in July and likewise zero weather has been 
3oth are extremes and are unusual. 
Cool 
The 


rainfall will average less than seven inches annually. 


experienc ed. 
The air is dry and the heat is not oppressive. 
nights are had throughout the warmest season. 


There is an average of 300 days of sunshine during 
the year. 

Land so productive as that of the Grandview 
district is worth owning. An orchard in bearing 
that will net the owner from $300 to $1,200 and even 
more per year may be taken to mean that a large 
tract is not ne¢ essary in order to live in comfort here. 
The Grandview Commercial Club has had litera- 
ture printed telling of the results which the farmers 
and orchardists and stockmen have achieved. 
Statements from landowners telling of their prod- 


ucts and profits are printed. The man who is look- 


ing for a location in the West will do well to write to 
the secretary of the Grandview organization and get 
this literature. It goes into detail along every line of 
farm and orchard pursuit and will prove interesting 
reading to any one who contemplates a change, and 
will bear out the statement that there is diversity of 
product here. 

Yakima valley fruits are in demand. There is 
a period of waiting until the trees come into bearing. 
During the time intervening between planting and 
picking, the diversified 
farmer. He plants vegetables and berries between 
the rows of trees. The cultivation necessary is help 
ful to the young tree and he is benefited by bounteous 


orchardist becomes a 


crop and splendid growth. Nearly every owner of a 
unit here has an alfalfa field and a grain field. He 
has two or more cows, a few hogs and a flock of 
chickens. He has an income 365 days in the year, 
and in the event of a light fruit crop, for trees do not 
bear largely every year here or elsewhere, the land- 
owner does not suffer for lack of something to sell. 

Another and a decided advantage to the land- 
owner here is the facility for reaching the market- 
places of the Northwest. Seattle, Spokane, Ta- 
coma and Portland are within a few hours by rail 
and there is demand for all that can be grown at 
prices which are remunerative. These cities take 
the early vegetables and small fruits. With the 
ripening of the apple and pear crop, the railroads 
enable the Yakima valley orchardists to send their 
products everywhere. The foreign countries are 
clamoring for American fruit and the Yakima valley 
is filling a part of the orders and will fill more. 
Here they grow the kind that is wanted abroad, even 
as it is in demand in the home markets. 








